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PROTECTION 
FOR THE OTHER HALF 


Life underwriters looking for a relatively un- 
explored market may find it among the 45% 
of today’s families who are renters. 


For while they own no homes, the rent de- 
mands payment every month just as insistently 
as mortgage payments do—even when the 
head of the family is disabled, or dead. 


Men who worry about the rent if they should 
die or become disabled find a comforting 
answer in Occidental’s Income Protection 
policy. Designed to provide monthly income 
at death, it will do that job — at lowest pre- 
miums—for any period of 10 to 50 years. 


Supplemented with one of Occidental’s time 
indemnity plans, it can also provide rent 
money when the insured is totally disabled. 


One more use for a very versatile and popular 
Occidental plan — Income Protection. 


“4 Star in the West...’ 
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Does CANCER give early warning signals? 


Often it does . .. and much of the progress against cancer 
is due to the fact that more and more people are aware 
of signs that may indicate cancer . . . and report them 
to their doctors promptly. These symptoms, in the great 
majority of cases, indicate some condition other than 
cancer. For your protection, know cancer’s warning 
signals listed below. 






Can you. 
answer 


these 
questions 


m CANCER? 


Why is early diagnosis so important? 


Because it increases the chances of cure. At least 50 per- 
cent of all cancers develop in parts of the body which 
the doctor can easily examine. This is why periodic 
examinations should not be neglected, especially by 
women over age 35 and men over age 40. The American 
Cancer Society estimates that 80,000 lives now lost 
yearly could be saved through earlier diagnosis and 
maximum use of present knowledge. 


Are we gaining in the fight on CANCER? 


“There has been progress—fine progress—against can- 
cer.”’ This heartening statement has been made by the 
American Cancer Society. For one thing, cancer death 
rates for women between 25 and 75 years of age have 
declined more than 10 percent since 1944. This means 
that 10,000 more women are now saved annually than 
would have been saved in 1944. 


Are there any new ‘‘sure cures” for CANCER? 


Not by any means! The only treatments by which cancer 
can now be controlled or cured are surgery, X-ray and 
other forms of radiation. Other methods of treatment 
. .. especially those claimed to be ‘‘sure cures”’. . . should 
be avoided. Fortunately, the three accepted ways of 
attacking cancer are undergoing steady improvement 
. .. and ever-widening research on cancer holds promise 
for tomorrow’s progress against this disease. 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 


. Any sore that does not heal. 

. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

Any change in a wart or mole. 

. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

. Any change in normal bowel habits. 














COPYRIGHT 1956—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° . ° . . . 

This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
1 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. Digest, National Geographic, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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Foundation for 
SECURITY 











Ina building, it is a balance of 
architectural line, strength and utility. 


In life insurance, it is a balance of 
modern method, efficiency and 
continuing close human relationships. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


Ww Heights! 


= The FIDELITY MUTUAL 





Climbing 1° Ne 


NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 

A fast growing, 
progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 





Shenandoah Life 





life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























To Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1954 
Jenuary ........ $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21°, 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10%, 
Total two months $5,452 $6,462 $7,449 15%, 
ee 3,479 3,830 
PN os ivoncucun 3,235 5,645** 
A ee 3,338 3,641 
DE Cove c ewan 3,189 4,026 
ene 3,202 3,588 
2,993 3,674 
September ..... 3,005 3,746 
October ........ 3,124 3,710 
November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
Year .. eer $45,483* $48,777** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19%, 
Total two months $3,644 $4,418 $5,096 15% 
Merch ....660s 2,408 2,792 
Re 2,215 2,516 
edad: 2,148 2,594 
= NR es ene 2,221 2,759 
es ne a 2,058 2,424 
August . subtaed 2,076 2,577 
September ..... 2,000 2,362 
October ....... 2,147 2,586 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
MR cdc ae cbt, $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $438 $516 $450 —13%, 
February ....... 538 544 524 AY, 
Total two months $976 $1,060 $974 —8y, 
March .. ¥ 589 590 
April .. Ape 562 540 
Le 596 607 
June... i eae 543 570 
See ses 510 528 
August . ends 536 540 
September ey 525 561 
October ......... 587 571 
November sioes 546 549 
December + 498 511 
Year $6,468 $6,627 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January . ates $422 $374 $822} 120% 
February ...... 410 610 557 —9% 
Total two months $832 $984 $1,379 40% 
March oot 482 448 
April. aa 458 2,589** 
May . aaa 594 440 
June mp) 425 697 
| eee: 634 636 
August .. ae 381 557 
September 480 823 
October ..... 390 553 
November ...... ime” 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 
WOME Sissies bes $13,288**  $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina! 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 

+ Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 
1956 Range March 
Low 16, 1956 
is: UA IGS oviccatedancesnneenseesnsidsie 185 212 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. 122 138 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. % 100 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) 2312 253 
Continental Assurance Co. ................0..e00e. 160 180 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 78 92%, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 30'/, 35%, 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 114 132 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1340 1425 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 35 38'/, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 118 133 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) 214'/, 232 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 84 88'/, 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 93 94 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) 160 135% 148 
Travelers Insurance Company 78 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. ‘ 154 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (old) .............. 70 - 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (new) 54 55 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) mea 55 
(a) Adjusted for 100%, stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 33% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


ISSISSIPPI SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase 
Mi: ordinary life insurance sales in January with 
Colorado second and New Hampshire third, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed sales by states and 
leading cities for January. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 11% in January, compared with January, 
1955, while Mississippi sales gained 33%. In Colorado, 
January sales were 30% over a year ago and in New 
Hampshire, 24%. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the great- 
est rate of increase for January, with a gain of 27%. 
Boston and St. Louis were next, each up 11%. 


conventions ahead 


APRIL 


Southern Round Table of Life Advertisers Ass'n, eighth 
annual meeting, Tutweiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama. 


MAY 


LIAMA Ordinary School, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Michigan Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Lansing Civic 
Center, Lansing. 
Arkansas Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock. 

14-18 LIAMA Supervisors School, Moraine-on-the-Lake, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 

16-21 Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Cruise to Bermuda, S.S. 
Kungsholm. 

18-19 lowa Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Cedar Rapids. 

20-22 Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ass'n, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. 

21-22 Ass'n of Life Insurance Counsel, semi-annual, The Green- 

“ brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


June | LIAMA 142nd Ordinary School, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


For April, 1956 


1955 
OUR 31;: YEAR-AND 
OUR GREATEST YEAR 


$30,284,101.97 

26,947,994.92 

$1,000,000.00 
2,336,107.05 


3,336,107.05 
$30,284,101.97 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The Company passed the quarter-billion- 
dollar mark in November 1955. The year- 
end insurance in force total was $253.5 
million, an increase of more than $37 million 
during the year. 


NEW BUSINESS 


For the seventh consecutive year, new 
business was the greatest in the Company’s 
history, totaling $55.9 million. 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


Capital and surplus likewise reached a 
new high. The total is now more than $3.3 
million, an increase of 10% for the year. 
The Company holds assets of $112.38 for 
each $100 of liabilities, which continues to 
be one of the highest’ ratios in American 
life insurance. 


THE AMERICAN GENERAL GROUP 


It constitutes one of the outstanding 
business aggregations of the Southwest, and 
is the largest insurance group west of the 
Mississippi writing all forms of coverage, 
including life. 


Companies comprising the American 
General Group held assets on December 31, 
1955, aggregating $110,752,000. 


The companies employ more than 850 
full-time home office and branch office 
employees, as well as other hundreds of 
sales and service representatives working 
out of more than eighty branch offices. The 
companies do business in 20 states and one 
territory, under the supervision of their 
respective Insurance Departments. 


USTON eS SERAS 





Affiliated Companies 


American Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Union National Life Insurance Co. 
Hawaiian Life Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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wy hitst year... 
mw at age 28” 


FRANK J. Rocers, Jr. 


Villa Park, Illinois 
January 2, 1956 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 

The year 1955 represented my first calendar year with the 
Franklin Life family. I previously sold drug supplies and earned 
about $7,500 per year. With a growing family and a home with a 
big mortgage, I was anxious to improve my earnings. I was 
tremendously impressed by the picture Area Manager John K. 
O’Doherty painted for me as he dramatized a story of financial 
success and happiness beyond my wildest dreams. 

It was a great thrill when I first qualified for the Sixty Club and 
received my beautiful watch, After producing in excess of 60 sales 
in 60 days twice, I am proud to have ended my first calendar year 
with over $670,000 of net paid business. Even more important is 
the fact that my earnings have pyramided each month and I find 
myself at the age of 28 enjoying an income comparable to that of 
a business executive many years older. My cash earnings for the 
year amounted to $12,266.92 with nearly half that amount still 
forthcoming in deferred commissions. 

I am deeply grateful to the fine people at the Home Office for 
their continuous inspiration and cooperation and our wonderful 
Specials, which represent 99% of my sales, and without which I 
could never have enjoyed such success. 


Sincerely, 
Frank J. Rogers, Jr. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











The Priendly 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


b “Cask earnings $12,266 


TFIRAAN TROLIDY ILITIPIE coxpany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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GAINS 


GAIN IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
DURING 1955: 


$339,932,598 


(17% Greater Than for 1954) 
























































TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
DECEMBER 31, 1955: 


$4,256,942,543 
































THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
























Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


The only ceiling to man’s achieve- 
ment—is the height to which his 
mind can conceive and believe. 
Therefore, it is of prime importance 
that the salesman learns how to con- 









dition his own mind to believe—in 
his product, in his prospect—in him- 
self. And the Master Salesman is 
always a man who can combine 
definiteness of purpose with the 
magic of belief! 
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company development 


ALABAMA Licensed 

American Family Life Insurance Co. ............ Birmingham, Aj 
Admitted , 

Key Life Insurance Company ..................- Columbia, §,¢ 

COLORADO Admitted 

Canada Life Assurance Company 
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during t 
national 







4 ‘ Ss 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Licensed height: 
Rampart Life Insurance Company ............ Washington, D, cm vestmen 
Admitted must al 
American Life Insurance Company ............ Birmingham, A\ ately 
IDAHO Licensed pa & 
Idaho Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association .......... Boise, Idab: investm 
KANSAS Examined savings 
Manhattan Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Manhattan, Kans cant al 
MARYLAND Examined institut! 
Beacon Life Insurance Company ................ Baltimore, Mg ; we 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted comps 
American United Life Insurance Company ......Indianapolis, Ing jm Econor 
MICHIGAN Admitted the art 
National Bankers Life Insurance Company ..........Dallas, Tex: 
Self Help Mutual Life Assurance Society ........ Chicago, | eee ( 
MISSOURI Admitted i 
Poulsen Insurance Company of America ...... . .. Chicago, | the ims 


United Services Life Insurance Company ...... Washington, D.C of the 


OHIO Admitted cassiot 
Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Co. .... Chicago, | ve 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined encot 


Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Company ...... Philadelphia, Pa 


the pr 
Plymouth Mutual Life Insurance Company ........ Philadelphia, Ps 


tract, 








TEXAS Licensed of suc 
Old Atlantic Life Insurance Company ......... Texarkana, Texa: 1 
Reinsured hts an 


Allied National Life Insurance Company 


....Dallas, Texa: 
American Savings Life Insurance Company .. 


; vs the 
.. Fort Worth, Tera 


Merged been : 
American Investors Life Insurance Company ...... Houston, Texas deals 
UTAH Admitted be at 
Continental Life Insurance Company ..........Fort Worth, Texas: the pi 
WYOMING Admitted rie 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company .......... Columbus, Ohi extra 
ALBERTA Admitted the 
Canadian Premier Life Insurance Co. ........ Nova Scotia, Canada from 
NOVA SCOTIA Licensed mon 
Canadian Premier Life Insurance Co. ......Nova Scotia, Canada consi 

feren 
deals 
new directors yn 
finn 

Bankers National (N. J.): Harold H. Cook, general part- a. 
ner of Spencer Trask & Company, New York, N. Y. er 
Life of Virginia: John S. Alfriend, president of the No- li 
tional Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. and Frank Talbott, a 
Jr., chairman of the board and general counsel, Dan River The 
Mills, Danville, Va. won 
Liberty National (Ala.}: Charles T. Clayton, agency vice- witl 
president since 1949. thes 
Maryland Life: Benjamin Griswold, partner of Alexander the 
Brown and Sons; Paul Swett, investment counsellor; and “~- 
William Elliott, president, Philadelphia Life Insurance a. 
Company. | 
Northeastern Life (N. Y.): S. Samuel Wolfson, New York . 
City general agent of Berkshire Life Insurance Company. ote 
and Henry W. Otis, vice-president in charge of the pen- Ou 

sion department of Marsh & McLennan, Incorporated. hat 

Security Benefit (Kans.): S. Foster Yancey, president of fut 

Southwestern Fire and Casualty Company and owner 

and operator of the insurance firm of T. A. Manning & es 

Sons, both of Dallas. He succeeded the late James M. ble 

Kirkpatrick. tra 

Security Mutual (N. Y.): Richard E. Pille, president, and are 

Ralph J. Hasbrouck, administrative vice-president. are 
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eee The facts presently available 
indicate that the credit needs of our 
economy will expand very greatly 
during the next decade. If our gross 
national production is to reach the 
heights predicted both business in- 
yestment and consumer investment 
must also rise substantially. Ulti- 
mately much of the money for this 
investment must come from the 
savings of individuals. The signifi- 
cant and active role that financial 
institutions, including life insurance 
companies, will play in Financing 
Economic Growth is considered in 
the article on page 17. 


eee (ne of the liveliest questions in 
the insurance industry today is that 
of the variable annuity. The dis- 
ranges over a wide field 
encompassing points which include 
the propriety of issuing such a con- 
tract, the fountainhead of regulation 
of such activity and the relative bene- 
fits and shortcomings of the variable 
vs the fixed annuity. Much that has 
been said and written on the subject 
deals with the premise that there will 
be a more or less continuous rise in 
the price level in the years ahead and 
extrapolates from that premise to 
the results that might be expected 
from systematic investment in com- 
mon stocks. The article on page 20 
considers that premise and the in- 
ferences that are drawn from it and 
deals in considerable detail with The 
Investment Impact of Variable 
Annuities, 


cussion 


ee° Today's wide acceptance of the 


services offered by life insurance 
companies has not been accidental. 
The confidence of the public has been 
won by the efficiency and integrity 
with which the companies have made 
these services available. However 
the public’s opinion of a business can 
change unless it constantly conducts 
itself in its, the public’s, best interest. 
In this, life insurance is no excep- 
tion. In today’s top-management, 
Our Public Relations are in good 


hands thus auguring well for our 
future. See page 25. 


*°° Insurance has always been 
blessed with an adequate number of 
trade associations and, indeed, there 
are some outside the industry who 
are somewhat confused by their 


For April, 1956 


prolificness. For instance a count at 
one time showed seven associations 
with a major stake in the accident 
and health field and thirty-one others 
which had more than a_ passing 
interest. Plans are presently nearing 
completion for the creation of a new 
body to function as the principal 
spokesman for the industry. On 
page 29 is a description of the 
objectives and responsibilities of the 
newly formed Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 


eee The life insurance industry has 
gradually been able to extend its 
protection to a greater and greater 
number of substandard risks thus 
meeting its inherent obligation to 
insure as many people as possible 
at as fair and reasonable a price as 
possible. As in life insurance, the 
ultimate goal of the accident and 
health underwriter should be as 
near as possible universal coverage. 
Progress in this direction may re- 
quire a review of present under- 
writing methods to determine their 
inadequacies and what further ad- 
vances or experiments are necessary. 
Why Not Substandard A and H. 
on page 33 recommends such a 
philosophy of underwriting. 


eee Any growing company must 
plan for increases not only in its 
physical plant but in the volume of 
work to be processed. One such 
company investigated the possibility 
of transferring its accounting and 
statistical operations to an electronic 
computer. Although the computer is 
presently operating well below po- 
tential capacity it is handling Sixteen 
Programs at a saving in the cost 
of the old system. A short case 
history of the installation is on page 
47. 


eee Whether a company owns its 
own property or rents space, the 
type, size, shape and character of 
the work area will have a decided 
impact on employee productivity. 
The ideal situation, where the build- 
ing is designed to accommodate the 
operations carried on in it, is difficult 
to obtain but it can be more closely 
approximated if proper planning 
goes into the selection of the site. 
The various steps to be taken in 
the planning and the order in which 
they should be taken to obtain 
Effective Space Utilization are dis- 
cussed in the article on page 55. 


eee Each June many men sit for 
one or more parts of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters examination in 
various centers across the nation. 
The type of question asked and the 
answers required are fairly familiar 
to most life underwriters through 
their publication in this and other 
magazines. The techniques of con- 
ducting the examinations and grad- 
ing the papers may not be as 
familiar. A description of the process 
of Taking a C.L.U. Examination 
will be found in the article on page 
63. 


ee It is quite possible for a man 
involved with actuarial technicalities 
or facing day-to-day management 
decisions or perhaps under the pres- 
sure of field work to lose sight o* 
the humanities of life insurance. Yet 
an awareness of the smiles or tears, 
and perhaps both, attendant upon 
the settlement of every claim can act 
as a stimulus in the performance of 
sometimes onerous duties. The 
article on page 67 is a_ frankly 
sentimental piece on The Romance 
of Insurance which we think will 
be a welcome change of pace from 
the usual article on the techniques 
of the business. 
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Examination of Insurance Companies, 

Vol. 7 

This, the last book in the series 
prepared under the direction of Dep- 
uty Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr. of the New York State 
Insurance Department, is an index 
for the preceding six volumes. It 
contains listings of chapters and con- 
tributing authors to facilitate refer- 
ence to a particular author or a com- 
prehensive presentation of a given 
subject. The main topic index en- 
ables users to locate discussions on 
specific topics, phrases or aspects of 
any subject within the six volumes. 

This volume which is virtually an 
alphabetical arrangement, topical 
outline and condensation of the 
other six volumes, will serve ade- 
quately for practical reference pur- 
poses should any of the other vol- 
umes be not readily available. 

991 pages; $15.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the New York State In- 
surance Department, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 


Life Insurance Housing Projects by 
Robert E. Schultz, Ph.D., asso- 
ciate professor of finance and in- 
surance, University of South 
Carolina. 


This is a study of the results of 
various investigations of all major 
housing developments undertaken 
by legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States over a 
period of thirty years. The investi- 
gation was focused on four signifi- 
cant aspects of the subject: legal 
limitations and restrictions, impact 
on basic investment objectives and 
standards of life insurance compa- 
nies, social and technical problems, 
and financial experience. 

Also covered in the book are: the 
significance of life insurance hous- 
ing investments, object of the investi- 
gation, scope, organization, statutory 
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restrictions, historical perspective, 
safety of principal, bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, real estate, yield, liquid- 
ity, the development of housing in- 
vestments, the periods of 1921-1930, 
1931-1940, 1941-1952 and projects 
developed with government aid and 
without government aid. 

154 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished for the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, by 
Robert D. Erwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Til. 


Social Security Fact and Fancy by 
Dillard Stokes, member of the 
bars of Kentucky, District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


This is a critical analysis of the 
present Social Security system in 
which the author recommends ex- 
tensive changes both in public assist- 
ance and Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Among other things he 
feels the government should sell long 
term bonds to provide old age in- 
come instead of relying on the pres- 
ent taxing system. 

208 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Henry Regnery Company, 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


An Appraisal of Various Aspects of 
Pension Plans by Edwin R. Erick- 
son 


This is a reprint in booklet form 
of an address presented at the Pen- 
sion and Profit Sharing School, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. It explains in detail such 
subjects as development of group 
variations in basic deferred group 
annuities, forces affecting growth, 
annuity patterns, the deposit admin- 
istration contract, the permanent re- 
tirement contract and the immediate 
participation guarantee contract. 


Also covered are deposit administra. 
tion, immediate participation guaran. 
tee, permanent annuity, methods o; 
funding, meaning and methods ¢ 
true finding. Also group annuity ys 
trust fund, analysis of cost factors 
social security, labor and_ vesting 
variable pensions, variable annuit; 
and several other subjects. 

30 pages; $2.00 per copy. Pub. 
lished by Edwin R. Erickson, 42 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo 2, New 
York. 


The Story of the Life Underwriter; 
Association of Canada; 1906-1954 
by Leslie W. Dunstall, executive 
vice president of L.U.A.C. 


This book was prepared as part of 
the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of this Association. Several of 
the chapters dealing with the asso- 
ciation’s history treat the first decade, 
affiliation with the N.A.L.U., the 
insurance act of 1910, original or- 
ganization pattern, life underwriters 
education, educational congresses 
and group insurance. 

Other subjects cover the depressed 
thirties, the effect of the depression 
on the association, the second World 
War, the C.L.U. movement in Can- 
ada, the impact of the war and other 
subjects of importance. 

94 pages. Published by Alger 
Press Limited, The Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada, 224 
Richmond Street West, Toronto, 
Canada. 


What Every Lawyer and Accountant 
Should Know About Business Insur- 
ance by Samuel L. Zeigen, LL.B., 
Ci.0). 


This book is designed to give law- 
ance to their clients. Through this 
new insight it is hoped that they will 
be turned into centers of influence 
for life insurance. 

The author is a member of the 
New York Bar and general agent 
for the Provident Mutual in New 
York. 

24 pages; 70¢ per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by Insurance 
Research & Review Service, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 
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Salute to C.L.U. Journal 


on Its Tenth Birthday 


RDINARILY A TEN-YEAR OLD CHILD rates no uffdue 
| steiner except from his relatives—and his close 
friends. For some ten-year olds, however, there are so 
many friends that the celebration makes quite a bit of 
noise. That is the case with the tenth birthday of the 
C.L.U. Journal. 


Professional Journal 


Just ten years ago a small group of dedicated men 
launched the Journal against what seemed heavy odds. 
The sponsoring organization, the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters was not nearly so strong 
as it is now, its membership much fewer. The publica- 
tion of a professional journal is an expensive undertak- 
From the first it was decided not only that this 
journal was to be of high quality with a considerable 
number of pages, but that it was to contain no adver- 
tising. There were responsible people, not usually pessi- 
mists, who shook their heads in doubt. 

The first editor was the late Walter A. Craig, C.L.U., 
agent and former general. agent for State Mutual in 
Philadelphia. Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., president of the 
American Society in 1945-46 (recently retired as gen- 
eral agent for National of Vermont in Philadelphia) 
had the job of locating an editor and searched the 
country starting in Seattle. He found Mr. Craig living 
five miles from his own home and invited him to lunch. 


ing. 


Double Anniversary 


It would be very pleasant even if this were merely 
the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Journal. 
But what makes the year 1956 even more significant 
for the Journal is the fact that the present editor, 
J. Harry Wood, C.L.U., has guided it for five years. 
Mr. Wood is an able man of wide experience and ac- 
quaintance in the life insurance business who, at the 
present time, is also connected with the University of 
Miami. 
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Unusual Aspects 


Many professional journals are of interest only to 
the members of the organizations responsible for their 
publication. Certainly few other than dentists are avid 
readers of dental organization publications, and the 
optometry magazines probably seem fuzzy to others 
than eye men. Not so with the C.L.U. Journal. This 
journal is published not only for C.L.U.s but for all 
life insurance men and others in related fields who may 
find it of value. 

And others are interested. Five out of eight readers 
of the Journal are not C.L.U.s at all. The publication 
is used by agents, general agents and managers, home 
office people, and by outside attorneys, accountants, and 
trust men. Articles in the 96-page winter issue of the 
quarterly were, “Behind Three Aspects of Tax Pro- 
tection Given Life Insurance,” “The Use of Settlement 
Options in Business Insurance Cases,” “Retaining Cor- 
porate Control Through ‘303’ Redemptions,” and “The 
Variable Annuity as a Life Insurance Company Prod- 
uct.” Also, “KKeyman Insurance’ and “Observations 
on the Development of American Life Insurance.” 


Tribute 


The circulation of the C.L.U Journal is now over 
10,000. But its sponsors are desirous of bringing its 
benefits to still more people. As a tribute to it editor, 
J. Harry Wood, C.L.U., the American Society is mak- 
ing an effort to obtain many new subscriptions. As a 
special inducement they are offering the Journal to new 
subscribers on unusually favorable terms. The publica- 
tion has never before been offered at a special rate 
except to students of Life Underwriter Training Council 
and Chartered Life Underwriter classes. We hope that 
many life insurance men take advantage of this chance 
to become acquainted with a top-rate, useful, and dig- 
nified influence in the business. 

Congratulations to the American Society of C.L.U. 
and to its fine editor for giving us the Journal! 
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HACTS about 


John Hancock 


Life insurance in force with John Hancock 
totaled $17,387,137,773 at the end of 1955— 
eloquent proof of the nation-wide accept- 
ance which this Company has built, and of 
the training and caliber of its agents in all 


fields of life insurance. 
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Financing Economic Growth 


DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
Executive Vice President 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 


E HAVE JUST COMPLETED a 
decade which, in many re- 
spects, seems most extraordinary. 
During this period, the nation’s 
gross product, in terms of 1955 
prices, has advanced from $283 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $400 billion today ; 
living standards have risen substan- 
tially and are the highest ever 
achieved anywhere. Furthermore, 
great progress has been made 
in almost all of the technical arts. 
There has been some concern ex- 
pressed that we have been moving 
ahead at a pace that we cannot hope 
to maintain in the period before us. 
This is a natural fear, but rapid 
growth in the past is not in itself a 
reason to anticipate a slackened pace 
at any given future time. In point 
of fact, the free enterprise economy 
can never remain static; it thrives 
on change, and like all forms of 
healthy life, it must ever grow and 
move forward if it is to maintain its 
vigor. 


Growth Factors 


In recent years, we have become 
increasingly conscious of the power- 
ful and dynamic elements that act 
to push forward the economic life 
of this country. Today these ele- 
ments figure in all projections of 
our future. I have in mind such 
matters as accelerated population 
growth; great innovations like the 
harnessing of atomic energy, which 
is only on the threshold of its ulti- 
mate potential; and the effective 
utilization of the resources and 
effort which are being put into re- 
search for new products and new 
ways of doing things. One need 
only look at the current growth of 
our population and the rate of tech- 
nical changes to conclude that we 
at least have it within our means to 
advance almost as rapidly in the 
coming decade as we did in the past. 
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Should we do so, the economists 
tell us we can expect a gross na- 
tional product of between $525 to 
$550 billion by 1965 (assuming no 
change in prices). 

In all these estimates of the fu- 
ture, however, there is one vital ele- 
ment in the background which is 
seldom discussed, but which has 
caused thoughtful people some con- 
cern when they hear what seem like 
extravagant prophecies of future 
expansion. I refer to the problem 
of financing economic growth. Is 
it possible, they ask, to generate 
enough savings to permit growth to 
continue at so rapid a rate, and how 
will these savings be channeled into 
productive use? It is this question 
which I wish to examine—first to 
see how economic growth has been 
financed in the past, and then to look 
at changes which may be expected 
in the future. The ability to finance 
—to locate the funds, the savings— 
has been an ultimate limiting factor 
on the economic growth not only 
of our nation, but of all nations from 
the period of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Since the turn of the century, 
it is estimated that around 13% tril- 
lion dollars have been invested in 
the United States. The result, after 
allowance for depreciation and ob- 
solescence, is a national stock of 
capital which has increased more 
than fourfold since 1900 and in 
terms of today’s prices is valued at 
close to $1,100 billions, or 1-49 
trillion dollars.* 

It is interesting to note what this 
huge sum has gone into. About 
28% of it, or $305 billion, repre- 
sents the homes we live in. Hous- 
ing is one of the main outlets for 
people’s savings. Interestingly 
enough the proportion invested in 
homes today is somewhat less than 
the proportion of investment that 
went into homes during much of 


1In making these and other estimates of sav- 
ings, investment and wealth, we at the Chase 
Manhattan Bank are indebted to the pioneer 
work of Dr. anaes W. Goldsmith—particu- 
larly that published in A Study of Savings in 
the Unit States, undertaken with a grant 
t Insu ation of America 
—_ published by the Princeton University 
Tess. 


the 19th century. That was an era 
typified by the fine old houses in 
such places as Nantucket and the 
small towns of New England. It 
was a time when the varied indus- 
trial products of today were not 
available. 

In more recent decades, con- 
sumers have tended to concentrate 
a larger portion of their savings in 
the automobiles, appliances and 
other durable goods which make 
for a richer, easier life for the in- 
dividual. Today the total stock of 
consumer durables is valued at 
about $150 billion, and the yearly 
investment made in them by con- 
sumers is as great as the annual 
capital outlays made by business. 

Still another rapidly growing sec- 
tor of investment relates to property 
owned by government as, for ex- 
ample, schools, roads, sewer sys- 
tems, parks and other facilities built 
by state and local governments. To- 
day these facilities which provide 
essential services to the public are 
valued at more than $110 billion. 

The final and in some respects the 
most significant element of our stock 
of invested wealth is that which is 
represented by capital goods—i.e., 
by those basic facilities for the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods 
and services. This is the seed corn 
from which all other products must 
grow. As the London Economist 
recently puts it: “if our children are 
going to produce twice as much as 
we do, they are not going to do it 
by working harder than we do, or 
by being cleverer than we are, but 
by having twice as many inanimate 
slaves to assist them. The way to 
plenty is to build up the national 
capital of machines, of buildings to 
house them in, of power to drive 
them, and of communications be- 
tween them.” This is a path we in 
the United States have long fol- 
lowed and today our business facili- 
ties are valued at $375 billions—a 
huge figure indeed, representing 
one-third of our total invested 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Economic Growth—Continued 


wealth. And to it, of course, must 
be added our inventories of goods 
and gold, which together are valued 
at another $140 billion. 

How then has our economy in 
the past generated the funds for 
these tremendous stocks of capital ? 
Looking back, it is apparent that 
a major proportion of the funds 
have come through the direct rein- 
vestment of corporate profits and in- 
dividual savings. The businessmen 
over the years have poured back 
half their profits into their busi- 
nesses; home owners, through sav- 
ing, have gained a sizeable equity in 
their homes, and more recently in 
their cars as well. All told, about 
two-thirds of our total investment 
has been financed directly by the in- 
dividuals or organizations making 
the investments. But that has left 
another third to be arranged in some 
other way, and this additional mar- 
gin has been of crucial importance. 

Without external financing, sub- 
stantial and rapid growth in our 
economy could not have been 
achieved. It has been necessary for 
the expansion of business and, by 
the same token, the ownership of 
homes and automobiles could not 
have become as widespread as it has 
without outside credit. External fi- 
nancing is only possible, however, 
in a country where there are banks 
and other financial institutions or- 
ganized to facilitate the complex 
transfer of funds from savers, on the 
one hand, to investors or users of 
the funds on the other. One comes 
to realize just how significant this 
contribution has been when one sees 
what a slow and difficult process 
growth becomes in some of the 
underdeveloped countries which 
have only rudimentary financial in- 
stitutions. People who have had ex- 
perience in trying to raise living 
standards in the underdeveloped 
areas have come to regard a good 
banking system and a capital market 
as being quite as essential in achiev- 
ing their objectives as good power 
and transportation facilities. With- 
out them, savings cannot be chan- 
neled into productive uses and a 
rise in living standards is sharply 
limited. 

When we look more closely at the 
relationship of finance to economic 


growth in the United States, it js 
clear that the character and role of 
our financial institutions have 
undergone a considerable modifica- 
tion over the years. In the nine 
teenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth century, for ex. 
ample, investment banking houses 
played a dominant financial role in 
industrial expansion. Frequently it 
the investment bankers who 
took the initiative in the formation 
of new companies and they often 
exercised a significant influence on 
management as well. One has only 
to recall the part played by the elder 
J. P. Morgan, by George F. Baker, 
or Otto Kahn, to mention but a few 
conspicuous names, to realize what 
an important role the investment 
bankers of that day had in the 
growth of some of our great indus- 
tries such as the railroads, steel and 
electric power. 


Was 


Changes in Financing 


In the past two or three decades, 
investment banking firms have be- 
come less active as instigators of new 
enterprise, and while they continue 
to fulfill a vital role as financial ad- 
visors to industry, the percentage of 
new capital they have been called 
upon to raise for industry by offer- 
ing stock and bond isues to the gen- 
eral public has been considerably 
smaller than in the period prior to 
1929. Instead, to the extent that in- 
dustry has been unable to finance 
its own capital requirements through 
depreciation allowances and_ by 
ploughing back profits, it has looked 
to a greater extent for assistance 
from other types of financial institu- 
tions which accumulate public sav- 
ings. These institutions have been 
able to supply huge sums of capital 
to industry because of the extraordi- 
nary growth of their assets in the 
past half century. From total assets 
of less than $20 billions in 1900, all 
types of financial institutions have 
grown to a point where they com- 
mand some $600 billion in assets to- 
day. The assets of commercial 
banks, for example, have increase 
from $10 billion to $204 billion; as 
sets held by the trust departments ot 
banks in their fiduciary ¢apacities 
have increased from $3 billion to 
around $90 billion; mutual savings 
banks have grown from $2% billion 
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to $31 billion; and we have had the 
extraordinary expansion of life in- 
surance companies and savings and 
joan associations. Life insurance 
companies have come close to dou- 
bling their size every decade and 
have increased their assets from $1.7 
billion in 1900 to $90 billion today. 
The great growth in savings and 
loans associations, on the other hand, 
has come in more recent years; since 
1945 they have expanded fourfold 
and now command assets of $38 
billion. 

Today the $600 billion held by fi- 
nancial institutions represents more 
than 20% of all assets in the Amer- 
ican economy. This is a measure of 
the extent to which these institutions 
have been able to contribute to the 
economic growth of the United 
States by the productive investment 
of their funds. Their task has been, 
on the one hand, to mobilize the sav- 
ings of people of all income groups 
and, on the other hand, to determine 
how these savings could be most 
effectively utilized. This task itself 
has required initiative, skill, and the 
hand of the innovator—both to in- 
crease the volume of savings, and to 
put such savings to the most produc- 
tive use. 

Today there are some twenty-one 
different types of financial institu- 
tions through which capital is chan- 
neled. It is interesting to note that 
more than half did not exist in any 
developed form a half century ago. 
The heyday in the development of 
new types of financial institutions lay 
in the decade of the "Twenties for 
private institutions and the ’Thirties 
for those of government. Investment 
companies, sales finance companies 
and private pension trusts, which 
have been playing an increasingly 
important role in the capital market 
during the past two decades, had 
their first big period of growth in 
the ’Twenties. It was, of course, 
during the ’Thirties that the whole 
complex of Federal lending institu- 
tions was created. Their original 
purpose was to a considerable extent 
to combat the depression, but many 
of them have continued as an impor- 
tant part of our social and financial 
fabric. 

Since the ’Thirties, little in the 
way of new types of financial insti- 
tutions has been developed. But 
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OT SO LONG AGO one of the top 
jen on the Hit Parade was a 
catchy tune bearing the title “Be 
My Life’s Companion and You'll 
Never Grow Old.” Now the roman- 
tic aspirations expressed in that song 
are most admirable, but, of course, 
the. hard cold facts are that we are 
all going to grow old (and regard- 
less of the particular selection of a 
partner or companion in life). How- 
ever, we in the life insurancé busi- 
ness, if we are to merit our standing 
as experts and specialists in this 
business of providing protection 
against aging or growing old, con- 
stantly must seek new methods of 
providing life insurance and retire- 
ment benefits as better solutions to 
the problem of growing old. Cer- 
tainly when we slow down in this 
constant quest to provide better solu- 
tions to the financial problems of the 
increasing number of aging people 
in our society, we will be failing in 
our social obligation. Moreover, we 
will have lost the drive which has 
accounted for the dynamic growth 
of the life insurance business. 


The Nature of the Problem 


However, in this quest there is 
always the need to define and deter- 
mine clearly the nature of any prob- 
lem, and then to distinguish carefully 
between mere aspiration and the cold 
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Variabiqs 


Their Impact 0 


objective possibilities of being able 
to solve the particular problem. In 
recent months some members of the 
life insurance business have also 
been singing a catchy new tune 
which might be entitled “Make a 
Variable Annuity Your Life Com- 
panion and Stop Worrying About 
the Cost of Living.” With a title 
like that, such a song could climb 
quickly to the. top of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters’ Hit Parade, for 
its sales potential would be terrific. 
However, selling life insurance or 
annuity contracts is a far different 
animal than plugging a hit tune. 
Hence, it seems pertinent “to give 
pause” and ask whether this song, 
too, expresses aspiration primarily, 
or whether it is really the gal we 
want to be married to for the rest 
of our lives? 

The answer to that question, of 
course, lies first, in whether or not 
one accepts the premise that there 
will be a more or less continuous 
rise in the price level in the years 
ahead, and secondly, in the actual 
investment experience which might 
reasonably be achieved through the 
operation of the variable annuity 
plan. 

Now what is the principal objec- 
tive of the variable annuity? It 
represents an attempt to solve for 
annuitants the problem created by 
a decline in the purchasing power 


of the dollar, or in a broader sense 
the problem of a changing price 
level. This objective is very popular 
today because during the past fifteen 
years we have experienced a sub- 
stantial rise in prices, or expressed 
another way, a substantial increase 
in living costs. This situation ob- 
viously has worked hardships on 
those individuals living primarily on 
fixed dollar incomes and pensions. 
Moreover, with considerable talk 
of the possibility of further inflation 
in the years ahead, the subject of 
how to hedge against inflation has 
become a very popular current topic 
of discussion. 

The proponents of variable an- 
nuities argue that a variable anruity 
which fluctuates with the stock mar- 
ket is better able to meet the prob- 
lem of inflation on the premise that 
historical experience demonstrates 
that the cost of living and common 
stock prices will follow each other 
with reasonable closeness. It is 
alleged that financial studies going 
back fifty years or more show that 
“over the long term the prices of 
a large group of common stocks 
went up and down as the prices 
of commodities in general went up 
and down, although they sometimes 
went in opposite directions for short 
periods, and the value of the com- 
mon stocks generally changed to a 
greater extent, both up and down.” 
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Thus, it is argued that a variable 
annuity will serve an annuitant 
better than a fixed payment annuity 
in safeguarding the purchasing 
power of retirement income. How- 
ever, it should be emphasized that 
the premiums on a fixed payment 
annuity, being payable over a long 
period of time, reflect average dollar 
payments. To that extent the fixed 
payment annuity also provides a 
certain measure of protection against 
inflation. 

There can be little doubt that the 
principal reason behind the current 
drive for variable annuities is the 
fear of further inflation. Other argu- 
ments are made such as the desire 
to achieve a higher investment re- 
turn by investing in common stocks 
and participating in the growth of 
American industries, but these argu- 
ments were made in connection with 
the amendment of the New York 
statute to permit common stock in- 
vestment per se, as one other element 
in a balanced investment program. 
Alone or by themselves these argu- 
ments would not justify the rigid 
type of common stock investment 
program contemplated by the vari- 
able annuity plan. 

Let us turn now to the two basic 
questions asked earlier. First, should 
we accept as gospel the premise that 
we are living in an “age of inflation,” 
and can we expect in the future, as 
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a matter of course, a more or less 
steady erosion of the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power? The arguments of 
economists holding to this point of 
view would seem to be as follows. 
It is emphasized that as a nation 
we are committed under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to the objec- 
tive of full employment and produc- 
tion. This will necessarily mean that 
the fiscal policies of the U. S. gov- 
ernment on balance will be infla- 
tionary and will involve a constant 
volume of government expenditures, 
deficit financing, the desire to main- 
tain low money rates, subsidies to 
an increasing number of “depressed” 
groups in our society, etc. 

In the words of Professor Slichter, 
it is only natural to expect that 
politicians will find it easier to au- 
thorize expenditures than raise 
taxes. These inflationary pressures 
in turn will be reinforced by the 
strong position of labor, which will 
insist increasingly on automatic esca- 
lators in labor contracts and on wage 
increases in excess of labor’s fair 
share of increased productivity, with 
the result that stable costs and 
prices will be impossible to maintain. 
Thus, what we can expect in the 
future price trend and in business 
activity generally is a staircase pat- 
tern with rises during prosperity 
interrupted by intervening level or 
horizontal steps. In other words, 


under the “full employment” type of 
economy any business recession will 
be countered by governmental pol- 
icies of an inflationary nature. Thus, 
business declines with falling prices 
will be brief, while business upswings 
will be allowed to run their course, 
with only very limited restraints 
placed on a boom. 

As might be expected in the realm 
of economists and economic predic- 
tion, however, there is another school 
of thought which does not believe in 
the inevitability of continued infla- 
tion in the future. They recall that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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during the long depression of the 
‘thirties governmental inflationary 
policies failed to raise prices. De- 
spite the lowering of the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, pump priming 
and make-work projects, efforts to 
“reflate” the economy were futile. 
Confidence was lacking, and the gov- 
ernment measures undertaken had 
very little effect in raising prices. 
Moreover, this school of thought 
emphasizes that looking back over 


the economic history of our nation, 
there has been but little inflation 
other than during war, and in pe- 
riods immediately following war. 
Furthermore, it is stressed that in 
the atomic age another World War 
probably would mean complete 
chaos, with the result that it would 
be impossible for any financial pro- 
gram to really protect the individual. 

As an answer to the inflationary 
stimulus of the “full employment” 
doctrine, this group of econornists 
replies that under the Employment 
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Act of 1946 the Federal government 
is committed to employ its powers 
“in a manner calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, con- 
ditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities * * * * * and to promote 
maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power.” Thus, un- 
less it can be proved that a rising 
level of prices will provide more 
employment and production and con- 
tribute more to the general welfare 
than a stable level of the prices, the 
governmental agencies determining 
policies which dominantly influence 
the price level are committed to 
avoidance not only of deflation but 
also of inflation. In this connection, 
it is emphasized that in Europe the 
working classes have been shying 
away from inflation like the plague 
and have been willing to have the 
boom slowed down and with it their 
wage demands, if this is necessary 
to avoid inflation. It is argued that 
all segments of our society (includ- 
ing labor unions and their leaders) 
are growing in social responsibility 
and that similar reactions by the 
American people are likely in the 
years ahead. 

Likewise, it is argued that in- 
creased productivity through re- 
search, automation, improved mass 
distribution methods, etc. will make 
possible real gains in purchasing 
power, which will be shared by labor, 
consumers and stockholders. More- 
over, the ability of labor to com- 
mand constant wage increases in the 
inflationary environment immedi- 
ately subsequent to World War II 
is altogether different than today 
when the managements of corpora- 
tion operating at high-breakeven 
points are greatly concerned with 
their corporations’ competitive abil- 
ity to pass on higher costs in the 
form of higher prices. In conclusion, 
this. opposing school of thought 
argues that aside from the impact 
of the outbreak of the Korean War 
(which has worn off) there has been 
no real upward drift in the price 
level during the past few years. 
Moreover, it is pointed out that 
since the middle of 1947 the Federal 
government has pursued an anti- 
inflationary, but not deflationary pol- 
icy, and the result has been far more 
stability in the price level than is 
generally realized. Hence, our econ- 
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omy today is one that is generally 
blessed with an abundant supply of 

s and with that situation exist- 
ing the inflationary aspects of World 
War II and Korea have run their 
course. 

And so you pay your money and 
take your choice as to the course of 
inflation from this point on. Per- 
sonally I have enough confidence in 
the wisdom of our people to believe 
that barring war, inflation can be 
held in check, but for discussion 
purposes, let us accept the first 
premise, i.e., the inevitability of fur- 
ther inflation. That assumption 
necessarily brings us to the second 
premise of the argument of the vari- 
able annuity proponents, namely 
that common stocks will serve as a 
hedge against a rising price level. 

As an investment man I cannot 
help being concerned at the apparent 
limited attention given, so far as I 
have been able to determine, to the 
investment aspects or investment 
impact of variable annuities in the 
discussions to date on this subject. 
I would like to make five points 
relative to the investment heart of 
the variable annuity argument, i.e., 
that on the basis of historical experi- 
ence common stocks will be a hedge 
against inflation or a rising price 
level. 


(1) The.first point is that the 
premises advanced are “‘too pat” or 
“too easy.” Too many people are 
just repeating in parrot fashion that 
“more inflation is coming so buy 
common stocks and protect your- 
self!” In an ever changing financial 
and economic structure, investment 
people particularly have to beware 
of cliche or simple answers to the 
problems of preservation of capital 
and adequate investment return. 





Even if one accepted completely that 
the CREF and similar studies show 
a remarkably close correlation be- 
tween past living costs and common 
stock prices (which I do not, since 
there were several periods of sub- 
stantial duration when living costs 
were up and stock prices down and 
vice versa) one must still ask whether 
the future will duplicate the past. 
In pursuing a sound investment pro- 
gram one must always question 
whether the same economic forces 
will be operating in the future as 
in the past and in the same fashion. 
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The case of expecting a rising 
price level in the future (barring 
war) rests primarily on the combina- 
tion of the “full employment” eco- 
nomic doctrine and the “built-in” 
inflationary demands of labor with 
the result, it is argued, that substan- 
tial depressions will be no more. 
Obviously, however, this would be 
an altogether different economic en- 
vironment or setting than existed in 
the laissez-faire and gold-standard 
era which was inherent in most of 
the historical period covered by the 


CREF and other studies. This his- 
torical period was punctuated with 
several substantial depressions and 
long periods of depressed stock 
prices which naturally made for 
many opportunities for bargain buy- 
ing in common stocks and a more 
favorable dollar averaging result. 
However, if serious depressions are 
to be a thing of the past, and if we 
are also to change the economic 
environment by adding the element 
of a large scale institutional demand 
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This man is protected against the finan- 
cial worry that usually accompanies long 
disability because . . . his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to include 
Disability provisions in his insurance 
program. This means that he is receiv- 
ing regular monthly disability cheques. 











You, too, should recommend this type 
of program to each of your clients. Life 
Insurance alone is not adequate protec- 
tion. A long period of disability with its 
attendant loss of income and increased 


expenses makes even the payment of 
premiums difficult or impossible. Dis- 
ability coverage hedges this hazard. 
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portant and attractive type of insurance 
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greater service and to increase your own 
income. 
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URING THE PAST HALF CEN- 
Dis we have witnessed tre- 
mendous expansion in all aspects of 
the life insurance industry in the 
United States. Life companies in- 
creased in number from 93 to 877 
between 1904 and the beginning of 
1955. Policyholders rose to 93 
million, more than six and one half 
times the 14 million in 1904, while 
the Nation’s population increased 
to 162 million people, just about 
double the preceding fifty years. 
Insurance in force reached almost 
$334 billion, approximately thirty 
times the amount half a century 
ago. Payments to _ policyholders 
spurted from only $247 million in 
1904 to nearly $5 billion in 1954. 
Assets increased from $2.5 billion 
to $84.5 billion during the fifty-year 
period, Average insurance held per 
policyholder rose to $3,600, more 
than four and one half times the 
amount half a century ago. 

This is a truly remarkable record. 
We can look forward confidently to 
even further progress in the future. 
Our studies indicate, for example, 
that industry-wide sales, which 
totaled $48.5 billion in 1954, may 
reach a $75 billion rate by 1965, and 
that total insurance in force at that 
time may approximate $725 billion, 
considerably more than double cur- 
rent holdings. 

Translating these huge statistics 
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into more human terms, the impact 
of our industry touches virtually 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, either directly or in- 
directly, through our sales, invest- 
ment, and other operations. The 
result is that the life insurance 
industry has a vastly broader and 
more complicated area of public rela- 
tions responsibilities than most other 
businesses, whose primary objective 
usually is to reach and influence 
only a particular segment of the 
people. For our part, we must gear 
our public relations objectives to the 
advancement of the security and 
welfare of all our people, and make 
certain that they have a sympathetic 
understanding of our efforts. 


Efficiency and Integrity 


Today’s wide acceptance of life 
insurance by the public has not been 
accidental. There is and always will 
be a vast need for our type of 
services which can best be provided 
through private enterprise and in- 
itiative. The efficient manner in 
which we have made these services 
available over the years, and the 
integrity with which we have dis- 
charged our obligations have won 
the confidence of the public. How- 
ever, we cannot and must not forget 
that public opinion can change about 
any business unless it constantly 


Publie 


Relations 


conducts itself in the best interests 
of the people, and in the manner 
expected of it. We cannot chance 
being an exception to this rule. 

Anything of such prime impor- 
tance as sound public relations to 
our industry’s continued, uninter- 
rupted progress therefore must be of 
vital concern to our top leadership, 
and an accepted integral part of its 
regular thinking, planning and oper- 
ational activities. 

Many things go into achieving 
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Our Public Relations—Continued 


good public relations, and influence 
what the people think of our in- 
dustry, our companies, our services, 
and our employees. We are indeed 
fortunate that people think well of 
us today. It underscores the neces- 
sity, however, for management to 
continue to accept the responsibility 
for maintaining the high degree of 
confidence and integrity that the life 
insurance industry now enjoys. 


During the past few years, par- 
ticularly in the last decade, our 
business has made commendable 
progress in recognizing the impor- 
tance of public relations as a manage- 
ment function. This is pointed up by 
the fact that practically all of the 
associations connected with the life 
insurance industry are now using the 
services of Holgar Johnson and his 
fine associates in the Institute as 
public relations counsellors and prac- 
titioners on many major policy 
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matters. They have been asked to 
assist in such important things as the 
industry committees on union wel- 
fare funds, civil defense, Social 
Security, taxation, and many others, 

This recognition of the importance 
of public relations to our continued 
progress is most heartening for many 
reasons. Perhaps the most important 
is that because of the sheer size and 
scope of our activities, we are a 
number one target of public interest. 
This means that everything we do 
is subject to closest examination and 
discussion in many quarters. There- 
fore, it is imperative that we use 
every possible means to see that our 
aims and actions are not misinter- 
preted by those who either may not 
be aware of the truth or wish to 
distort it for their own purposes. 


No Substitute for Performance 


In holding and increasing favor- 
able public understanding, there is 
no substitute for good performance 
by everybody in the industry, from 
top to bottom, in doing day-in-day- 
out the things that the public expects 
and wants us to do. That is about 
90% of our job because you just 
cannot have good public relations 
when performance is faulty. The 
other 10% (and I think it is a jumbo 
10%) comes through interpreting 
the story of this performance to 
the public through our communi- 
cations channels such as advertis- 
ing, publicity, employee publications, 
speeches, community relations work 
and all the other facets. I would 
like to emphasize, too, that the 
constant telling of this story to the 
public cannot be a sometime thing— 
a tap that can be turned off and on 
at the slightest whim. It is an 
unending job that must go forward 
in good times and bad because 
unfavorable opinions in a man’s mind 
are often difficult, if not impossible, 
to erase, when once established. 

Of course, the best and simplest 
approach is to prevent such spectres 
from being created in the first place. 
This can usually be accomplished if 
management carefully considers and 
plans its actions, and then makes 
certain that the public is given the 
complete facts. 

Another problem that besets many 
of us in our daily public relations 
activities is that too much emphasis 
and time frequently is placed on 
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putting out “brush fires” of an 
emergency nature. Many of these 
fires, it seems to me, can be prevented 
with proper advance planning and 
preparation at the top-management 
level. Such advance preparation 
often not only can avoid a bad situa- 
tion, but actually turn it into a plus 
for the company and industry. 

Every life company, whether big, 
medium or small, has an equal 
responsibility in maintaining good 
public relations. It is not a question 
of insurance in force or assets. Good 
actions or bad actions influence 
public opinion of all of us. It is 
therefore essential that no segment 
of our business provides our critics 
with the opportunity to reflect dis- 
credit on the splendid work of our 
industry. 

Today, virtually all of our com- 
panies have public relations pro- 
grams. They vary in size, scope and 
mechanics, of course, and I do not 
intend to attempt any technical 
discussion of them. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is that each 
company should have a positive, 
permanent public relations program 
directed by top-level management 
and dedicated to strengthening its 
own relationships with the people it 
serves, and, in the broader sense, 
advancing the institution of life 
insurance. 


Overall Direction 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
has been performing a most valuable 
service for all by providing overall 
direction and coordination on the 
broad institutional plane. It sets the 
general pattern for the industry 
concerning facts and figures, which 
can be utilized for company tie-ins, 
and through its informational ma- 
terial endeavors to meet and stimu- 
late public interest in life insurance. 
It has held a series of regional sem- 
inars on public relations throughout 
the country so that public relations 
men of the companies and members 
of the Institute staff can exchange 
viewpoints on problems and tech- 
niques. It is now planning to set 
up an advisory committee of com- 
pany public relations executives 
for periodic consultation with the 
Institute staff in the development 
of programs and procedures as a 
further implementation of this 
work. While the Institute can and 
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does assist the individual companies 
in many ways, it cannot be expected 
to operate their public relations 
programs for them. Further, this is 
a responsibility that the top execu- 
tives of each company should not 
delegate. 

The past quarter century has seen 
great changes in our political, eco- 
nomic and social pattern. Such 
things as the growth of labor unions, 
expansion of Federal governmental 
powers, Social Security, and many 


other developments today are of 
vital concern to all business, includ- 
ing our own. These trends, however 
we may regard them, are with us 
and we must learn to live with them. 
This does not shut the door on 
seeking change whenever it should 
be advisable in the best interests 
of our country and our industry. 
As a matter of fact, we must not 
shirk any such responsibility. The 
handling of such matters, however, 
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does involve many public relations 
problems. 

Our companies and our associa- 
tions recognize this and are working 
constantly to explore basic social and 
economic trends, endeavoring to 
propose constructive ideas for guid- 
ance if changes are required. Just as 
an illustration, the Social Security 
committee has long been studying 
proposed revisions in the Act so as 
to be in a position to propose sound 
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ideas for changes and express opin- 
ions on other proposals in the best 
interests of our 93,000,000 policy- 
holders. Periodically, this committee 
sponsors a report or statement to the 
Congressional committee consider- 
ing the subject, as well as reports to 
the public. 

Closely akin to this work is the 
progress that the life insurance 
companies are making in seeking 
ways to broaden their services and 
better their policy plans to meet the 
changing needs of the public. The 
Institute reported not so long ago 
that more than half of all life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
today is the result of plans which 
have either been created or received 
their major development within the 
past twenty-five years. 


Future Needs 


This is real evidence of how we 
have been meeting the problem in 
the past, but we must also be alert 
to the public needs of the future. We 
must supply these needs for new 
products and services as they arise. 
Whenever possible, we should an- 
ticipate these needs rather than await 
either governmental or public pres- 
sures to supply them. If we do our 
job well enough, we will not have 
to fear Federal competition. 

History shows that the life insur- 
ance industry has been built on a 
firm foundation by sound, conserva- 
tive practices. This has contributed 
to its high standing with the public. 
Conservatism, however, does not 
preclude flexibility and sensitivity to 
change whenever it is sound and 
desirable. If we had not changed 
over the years, we certainly would 
not be where we are today. 

As we progress in the future, it 
is the obligation of management 
through its public relations programs 
to get the story before the people 
in the correct light. There is no 
doubt that this requires advance 
planning and direction by our top 
executives. This planning and think- 
ing must go far beyond just the 
immediate functions of selling and 
marketing. It must take into account 
the long-range future and well-being 
of our industry and its policyholders. 

One of our most important current 
problems, like that of many other 
businesses, concerns our relations 





with Federal and state governments, 
Since they represent the people 
generally, they are certainly a major 
public relations area. Such things as 
taxes, inflation, monetary and fiscal 
policies, health and welfare programs 
and many other matters point this up 
sharply. 


Assistance and Cooperation 


Our attitude toward official agen- 
cies, in my view, should be one of 
close assistance and cooperation, 
whenever feasible, so as to promote 
mutual respect, understanding and 
progress. In these relationships, we 
must remember, however, that our 
primary responsibility is to see that 
the best interests of our policyholders 
are safeguarded at all times. One 
of the best ways to assure this is 
to make certain that the official 
agencies have a complete understand- 
ing of our position, and that they 
do not lack the needed facts to arrive 
at sound decisions. 

The focal point for much of this 
in recent years has been Washington, 
where both the LIAA and the ALC 
have set up representations to ob- 
serve trends and developments. The 
Institute also keeps a representative 
there, and through its news sheet on 
economic relationships, ‘‘Money 
Matters,” it seeks to keep the public 
informed on the general thinking of 
our industry on these subjects. 

As a final word, I find it hearten- 
ing to see that the increasing accept- 
ance and practice of public relations 
by our industry have kept pace with 
its physical advancement and growth 
in serving the American people. 
This augurs well for the future prog- 
ress of the life insurance business. 
I am sure that top-management will 
accept its full responsibilities in the 
field of public relations. 





NEW REPORT 

THE ESTIMATED NUMBER of ordi- 
nary policies paid for each month in 
the United States, beginning with 
January 1956, is now being pub- 
lished by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The as- 
sociation has also announced minor 
changes in its monthly reporting. 
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Health Insurance Association 


E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company 


and health insurance has made 
giant strides, extending the benefits 
of its protection to a larger and 
larger number of people and in an 
infinitely greater variety of ways. 
From what was for many companies 
an accommodation line, accident and 
health insurance has blossomed into 
a $3 billion a year business, provid- 
ing some measure of protection 
against health care costs for more 
than one hundred and five million 
citizens of the United States and 
furnishing income protection to 
approximately two-thirds of the 
gainfully employed population of 
the country. In terms of its social, 
economic and political significance, 
each year accident and_ health 
insurance gains added stature. The 
continuing industrialization and ur- 
banization of our population has 
intensified the interdependence of 
people in nearly all matters in- 
fluencing their security. The old 
self-sufficiency of our pioneer pas- 
toral economy and rural type of life 
has practically disappeared. The 
on-sweep of the medical sciences has 
produced new, expensive and com- 
plicated techniques which have fur- 
ther tended to lessen the ability of 
the individual, acting alone, to pro- 
vide a reasonable measure of security 
for himself and his family. In the 
past two decades, government has 
become more and more interested in 
the security of the individual. Con- 
sequently our operations, our suc- 
cesses and failures, have been sub- 
jected to increasingly fine scrutiny 
by public agencies. The way in 
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which costs of health care shall be 
met has become a matter of acute 
political concern. 

The existing trade association 
structure in accident and _ health 
insurance is reflective of the history 
of our business. No line is more 
characterized by heterogeneity of 
insurer than is accident and health 
insurance. The business is still a 
relatively young one. Its growth has 
been stimulated by many pioneering 
efforts of all different kinds of 
carriers. Thus it was natural that 
there should develop a number of 
associations, each one designed to 
bring together insurers that seemed 
to have some common _ interest. 
From the early organizations, two 
principal trade associations emerged, 
the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters and the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Each has served its membership 
admirably and made a distinguished 
contribution to the prosperity and 
progress of the whole industry. Yet 
the capabilities of each has been 
circumscribed by its size and the 
continuous necessity for coordina- 
tion of activity with other interests 
in the business. 


Joint Committee 


The confusion over responsibility 
and initiative is well illustrated by 
the situation that led to the forma- 
tion of the Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance in March, 1954. 
The business at that time was sub- 
ject to vitriolic and largely un- 
founded attacks in the public press 
and in legislative committees at 
both state and national levels. The 
Administration had introduced the 
Hobby Bill, proposing a system of 
Federal reinsurance as a means of 
encouraging the expansion of vol- 


of America 


untary accident and health insur- 
ance. The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners was dis- 
tressed by the increasing number of 
complaints, many of them inspired 
by the rash of unfortunate articles 
then appearing in daily newspapers 
and magazines of national circula- 
tion. 

In the face of all these problems, 
no one trade association was in a 
position to act for the industry. The 
wiser heads among us sensed the 
necessity for some instrumentality by 
which the thinking and activity of 
the whole business could be brought 
to bear on a situation that was 
worsening rapidly. The Joint Com- 
mittee was the result. But the Joint 
Committee, like the Health Insur- 
ance Council, operating as a federa- 
tion, lacks the power for direct and 
decisive action and, at best, mud- 
dles through to a solution only after 
many delays and an often intolerable 
expenditure of time, effort and 
money. 

Most of the problems of accident 
and health insurance are of interest 
to all carriers, irrespective of type 
or location. The often acrimonious 
differences that at one time sep- 
arated big companies from small, 
east from west, mutual from stock, 
have to a very large degree disap- 
peared even though there is still 
open, free and keen competition in 
our business. It was apparent to 
the Joint Committee shortly after 
its organization that one of the most 
important contributions that could 
be made to the welfare of the in- 
surers and their policyholders was 
to streamline the overcomplicated 
trade association structure. Ac- 
cordingly, an early action of the 
Joint Committee was the establish- 
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ment of Task Force One, whose 
charge was to blueprint a plan to 
bring into being a single, united 
trade association to serve as the 
principal voice of accident and 
health insurance. After two years 
of study by a very large number of 
the leaders of our business, the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America is being set up to accom- 
plish the following objectives. 


Ethical Conduct 


First, to establish standards of 
ethical conduct in accident and 
health insurance as a condition of 
membership in the association. Both 
the Bureau and the Conference have 
adopted codes bearing on advertis- 
ing and other matters of business 
conduct. The new Association, by 
its very organization with member- 
ship predicated on a willingness to 
accept these standards of ethical 
conduct, should provide the public 
and regulatory authority with re- 
newed assurance of the ethical 
manner in which the vast majority 
of all accident and health insurers 
discharge their obligations. 

A second objective in the forma- 
tion of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America was to provide 
a single forum for establishing in- 
dustry position on questions affect- 
ing the business. 

A third principal purpose was the 
creation of a mechanism for telling 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE LOAN 


an affirmative public relations story 
about the business. Still another 
objective was the achievement of 
more efficient and economical opera- 
tion because of central direction and 
staff control, thus eliminating pres- 
ent duplication of association and 
company effort. A further purpose 
was the elimination of confusion to 
press and public which arises from 
the multiplicity of associations now 
active in the business. An additional 
aim was to add impetus and effi- 
ciency to the work now being carried 
on by the Health Insurance Council. 
A final overall objective was the 
achievement of greater respect and 
influence for the whole business be- 
cause of the more satisfactory op- 
eration of a single, principal trade 
organization. These are high pur- 
poses, but we are confident of their 
accomplishment through the Health 
Insurance Association of America. 

The functions of the new Asso- 
ciation fall into six principal cate- 
gories. The first of these is legis- 
lative service, which includes the re- 
view and reporting of legislation, 
both state and Federal ; the furnish- 
ing of information that may be used 
to oppose ill-advised legislation ; 
preparation and _ sponsorship of 
model legislation; representation of 
the business before legislative and 
other governmental agencies on mat- 
ters of interest to the business; li- 
aison and representation with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners; consultation with 
individual insurance departments on 
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proposed laws and rulings and op 
interpretations of laws and policy 
approvals; and finally, liaison and 
representation with Federal govern- 
ment agencies on questions affecting 
accident and health insurance. 

Presently, at least seven associa- 
tions are providing these legislative 
services in various degrees. Most oj 
them, it is expected, will be relieved 
of this burden with the implementa- 
tion of the new organization, thus 
reducing confusion and waste. To 
the extent that any association con- 
tinues active in the field of legisla- 
tive service, it is contemplated that 
complete coordination will be main- 
tained through joint or cooperating 
committees. 


Educational Service 


A second principal function of the 
new Association will be in the field 
of educational service. The proc- 
ess of education is a continuing 
one, involving the gathering, anal- 
ysis and collating of information and 
its proper dissemination. It com- 
prehends leadership in the process 
of group thinking on problems of 
the business. There are many ways 
by which the educational service can 
be carried forward. The new asso- 
ciation will most likely continue all 
of the successful procedures and 
devices utilized by the present Bu- 
reau and Conference, including edu- 
cational forums, workshops and 
conferences. Because accident and 
health insurance is still undergoing 
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rapid change and development, con- 
tinuing research is important in the 
evaluation of the various forms of 
protection offered and procedures 
used. The inherently dynamic na- 
ture of our business will require 
diligence in research in the future 
as in the past. In order to keep in- 
surers informed of changing condi- 
tions, to provide literature on cur- 
rent company experience and prac- 
tice, and to furnish a medium for 
the exchange of ideas, the new as- 
sociation will seek to maintain ef- 
fective channels of communication. 


Shares an Interest 


One of the unique characteristics 
of accident and health insurance is 
that it shares a vital interest in the 
risk that it underwrites with others 
who are not of the business. The 
purveyors of health care services, 
the hospitals and the doctors, the 
nurses, the therapists, the pharma- 
cists and others have a very great 
stake in the economics of financing 
health care costs, Intelligent coop- 
eration with them is essential to a 
solution of common problems, to 
securing adequate underwriting in- 
formation, claims data and knowl- 
edge of needed new types of cover- 
age. The Health Insurance Council 
is the instrumentality through which 
close liaison has been maintained 
with the purveyors of health care 
and with organizations in related 
fields. The work of the Council has 
been impeded because it is a federa- 
tion having only the limited author- 
ity to act that is delegated to it from 
time to time on specific matters by 
its constituent members. In spite 
of this handicap, the Council has 
made notable contributions and it is 
believed that with a reduction in the 
number of constituent associations 
on whom the Council must rely for 
direction and support its effective- 
ness will be substantially enhanced. 
One important trade association, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, has decided that for the time 
being it will continue to provide its 
very substantial share of staff work 
to the Council under a cooperative 
agreement. Most of the remaining 
part of the responsibility for the 
Council will be undertaken by the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America. Under the new arrange- 
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ment, we expect to see the Health 
Insurance Council become increas- 
ingly effective. 

The heterogeneity of coverage and 
carrier that has been an outstanding 
characteristic of accident and health 
insurance has militated against the 
recording of comprehensive bodies 
of statistical experience data on var- 
ious phases of the business. With 
so changing a business, insurance 
underwriting finds its safest founda- 
tion to be adequate experience sta- 
tistics. Both the Conference and the 
Bureau have carried on statistical 
studies of various kinds that have 
been valuable in the past. In the 
future, however, we believe that the 
new Association, through a coordi- 
nation of effort of a greater number 
of companies, will be able to provide 
the business with the statistical in- 
formation that it needs on a more 
comprehensive and economical basis. 

For many years leaders in acci- 
dent and health insurance have been 
pointing to the critical need for 
an industrywide program of public 
relations and information. The ex- 
cellent work of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the American Mutual 
Alliance in interpretation of other 
lines of insurance is familiar. Only 
accident and health insurance among 
the coverages of consequence has 
wanted for an instrumentality by 


which its service could be made more 
meaningful and better understood 
by the general public. A primary 
purpose of the Health Insurance 
Association of America will be the 
implementation of such a public re- 
lations organization. 

The organization will be headed 
by a board of directors elected from 
among executive officers of member 
companies. The nominating com- 
mittee will make proposals for board 
membership in such a way as to give 
the fullest possible representation to 
different kinds and sizes of carriers, 
as well as different geographic areas. 
The responsibility for the manage- 
ment and control of the organization 
rests in the board of directors. It in 
turn has the responsibility of select- 
ing the chief staff executive, or gen- 
eral manager. The general manager, 
Robert R. Neal, formerly resident 
counsel in Washington for the Bu- 
reau and the Conference, will be as- 
sisted in discharging the executive 
duties by four principal staff officers. 
These include the general counsel, 
who will have jurisdiction over 
matters of law, legislation and reg- 
ulation; a resident Washington 
counsel who will be in industry’s 
contact at the nation’s capital ; by the 
director of Company relations, 
whose responsibilities will compre- 
hend maintaining liaison between 
the Association and its member com- 
panies, provision of the Associa- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion’s services to the members, dis- 
semination of information developed 
by the research activities and the 
law department and the conduct of 
meetings, seminars and conferences. 
The fourth principal officer is the 
director of research and informa- 
tion, who will have a great deal to 
do with the establishment and con- 
duct of studies and surveys, pre- 
paration of information for dissemi- 
nation to member companies, the 
public generally and the special pub- 
lics such as the doctors and the hos- 
pitals. 


Public Relations Committee 


A final feature of the organiza- 
tion’s structure will be the public 
relations committee, a semi-autono- 
mous group elected by the board of 
directors to serve as the policy deter- 
mining body in public relations 
matters. It is hoped and expected 
that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be devised between the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America and the Institute of Life 
Insurance, by which the latter or- 
ganization will be responsible for the 
administration of a new Institute of 
Health Insurance which will become 
the vehicle for carrying on the public 
relations work of accident and health 
insurance. 


The planning committee of the 
organizing committee for the new 
Association recommended that in 
addition to the public relations com- 
mittee nine principal committees be 
appointed. Each such committee 
will have certain responsibilities in 
a particular area of interest to the 
Association. The committees pro- 
posed are actuarial and statistical, 
administrative, group insurance, 
health insurance council, individual 
insurance, legal, legislative and reg- 
ulatory, membership and_ ethical 
standards, and nominations. Most 
of these committees will establish 
one or more subcommittees. For 
example, the group committee will 
be broadly representative of the in- 
dustry but by itself it would have an 
impossible task were it to attempt to 
carry on all of the work that needs 
to be done in the broad area of mass 
lines coverage. Among the subcom- 
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mittees that the Group Committee 
may set up could be those for ad- 
ministrative procedures, claim pro- 
cedures, statistical procedures, blan- 
ket insurance, association insurance, 
franchise insurance, state statutory 
disability insurance, group insur- 
ance meetings and publication of a 
group insurance digest. The new 
board of directors will request the 
group committee to suggest what 
subcommittee structure it feels is 
indicated. 
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While the details of the operating 
organization of the Association are 
still not completely spelled out, the 
specific functioning of the Associa- 
tion in group insurance matters will 
require the closest liaison between 
the group committee, the staff and 
several other standing committees 
of the Association. In the legislative 
and regulatory area, the group com- 
mittee’s contacts will be with the 
general counsel and Washington res- 
ident counsel for the staff and with 
the legislative and regulatory com- 
mittee. The educational services of 
the Association affecting group in- 
surance will require coordination 
of effort between the group com- 
mittee, the director of company rela- 
tions and the director of research and 
information. The group accident 
and health insurance digest which is 
now published by the Conference 
and which has proved to be such a 










popular service will be continued. 
as will be the annual group confer. 
ences or seminars. In matters af. 
fecting the purveyors of health care. 
the services of the Health Insurance 
Council can be developed profitably, 
The group committee will have the 
benefit of assistance from the direc. 
tor of company relations and the di- 
rector of research and information 
and will want to coordinate its ac- 
tivity with the Health Insurance 
Council Committee of the Associ- 
ation. There will be many statis- 
tical studies that the group insur. 
ance committee will wish to spon- 
sor and in such projects it will be 
working with the director of re. 
search and information and_ the 
actuarial and statistical committee. 
Should standards of performance 
peculiar to group insurance become 
an issue, the general manager and 
the membership and ethical stand- 
ards committee of the Association 
would work with the group com- 
mittee in recommending courses of 
action to the board of directors. The 
importance of group insurance in the 
protection of the great mass ot 
American people deserves much 
consideration in the program of pub- 
lic relations that is contemplated by 
the Association and the new Insti- 
tute of Health Insurance. The group 
insurance Committee can be most 
helpful to the public relations com- 
mittee and the staff of the Insti- 
tute as they devise the kind of pro- 
gram best suited to explain group 
insurance and to provide the public 
with the information needed on 
matters peculiar to group under- 
writing. 

The Health Insurance Associa- 
tion expects to provide everyone 
of the useful services to group 
insurance now carried on by the 
Bureau and the Conference. It can 
and will go further in assisting the 
member companies and the indus- 
try generally in the vigorous ex- 
ploitation of the great opportunity 
for the expansion of group cover- 
agés. The exact manner in which 
the various functions will be car- 
ried forward is of less importance 
at this time than is the forthright 
determination of the Association to 
be a vigorous and helpful influence 
in forwarding the progress of vol- 
untary accident and health insur- 
ance, 
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Why Not 
Substandard A & H? 


DR. WILLIAM H. SCOINS 
Chief Medical Director 
The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


)R MANY YEARS THE EMPHASIS 
F; the underwriting of life in- 
surance has been to extend its bene- 
fits to an increasing number and 
variety of impaired lives. The suc- 
cess of our industry in this en- 
deavor has been, to a large extent, 
the result of a willingness to experi- 
ment with the acceptance of risks 
previously unclassified or considered 
unclassifiable. 

Regardless of the initiating im- 
pulses, current methods of under- 
writing substandard life insurance 
have enabled us to meet an obliga- 
tion inherent to the life insurance 
business, to insure as many people 
as possible at as fair and reasonable 
a price as possible. It is to the 
credit and honor of the life insur- 
ance industry that it has attempted, 
and is attempting, to live up to this 
obligation voluntarily, on its own 
risk, without coercion, and within 
the free competitive framework of 
American business. 


Universal Coverace 


As in life insurance the ultimate 
goal of accident and sickness insur- 
ance should be universal coverage, 
or as near that as possible, properly 
and fairly-priced according to the 
degree of risk. Further, that the in- 
dustry should strive for no less an 
honor than to met this obligation to 
the fullest extent possible, volun- 
tarily, without coercion, on its own 
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risk, and within the framework of 
a free competitive market. 

That the industry has come a 
long way in this direction is amply 
witnessed by the volume of accident 
and sickness insurance now in force, 
the tremendous number of individ- 
uals covered, and the benefits paid 
and being paid each year. Yet, 
judging by criticisms of our efforts 
it would seem that what we have 
done is not enough, that we are 
doing too little, and that we might 
be incapable of meeting by ourselves 
the needs of the public. Those com- 
panies offering the various types of 
accident and sickness coverage know 
such a suggestion is not true; that in 
truth they are attempting to in- 
sure adequately as many individ- 
uals as possible. There are many 
excellent forms of coverage avail- 
able which, if properly sold, under- 
stood, and used, can adequately 
meet the needs of the majority of 
the people. The industry is ever 
alert to devise new plans which will 
give more of the kind of medical 
and surgical coverage that is de- 
sired. Major medical, the latest at- 
tempt in this direction, is a clear ex- 
ample of the industry’s effort to 
provide better means of protection. 
The failure, if any, would not ap- 
pear to be in the number and vari- 
ety of plans available. It would 
seem logical to ask whether or not 
part of the fault may be in our 
current methods of underwriting. 
May these not be too rigid, forcing 
elimination from coverage, wholly 
or in part, of a significant number 
of individuals who, by their med- 
ical histories or findings on exami- 
nation, are not so-called standard 


risks? Is the accident and sickness 
industry willing to insure any 
number and variety of impaired 
lives, and should we not review our 
present underwriting methods to 
determine, if possible, their inade- 
quacies and in what direction fur- 
ther advances or experiments in 
underwriting should be made? 


Premium Waiver 


If one observes the life insurance 
business he will know that in a lim- 
ited way some segments of the in- 
dustry are already engaged in 
substandard disability insurance at 
standard premiums. It is a common 
practice in some companies to in- 
clude waiver of premium for dis- 
ability to all risks whose expected 
mortality, regardless of cause, is 
not in excess of 150%. This in- 
cludes risks rated for conditions 
normally associated with protracted 
periods of disability. It is possible 
that given a recurrence of tubercu- 
losis or of a psychoneurosis thous- 
ands of dollars of premium pay- 
ments can be waived. In a narrow 
sense is this not a measure of in- 
come replacement? Why can we not 
go a step further, contemplating 
disability in its broadest sense, and 
develop a technique of pricing the 
hazard of disability as we do mor- 
tality? 

With some impairments, as for 
example diabetes mellitus, selection 
will have to be of high order and 
applied with great care. The hetero- 
geneity which characterizes this im- 
pairment class demands cautious, 
individual underwriting. Moreover, 
no impairment we will be asked to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales During 1955 Show Inereases: 


In Force and Assets at New Highs 


Progress is the keyword in Atlantic’s report 


for 1955. Here are some of the highlights: 






@ Life sales up 21% 


@ Accident and Sickness sales up 
16% 


@ In force up 7.9%—now 
$361,005,700 










@ Assets up 5.9%—now 
$87,192,437 


Many new and significant all time rec- 
ords have been set by this fast growing, 
» progressive company which has a 56 


year record of service. 
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pairment has its brighter side. For 
individual diabetics it would en- 
consider is so much a disease of courage them to know that by care- 
complications as diabetes, the pre- ful, conscientious care they may be 
vention of which is so much up to eligible for a type of insurance 
the individual. These facts alone coverage heretofore denied them. 
not only eliminate the possibility of Obviously individuals so impaired 
developing a satisfactory exclusion need the security of accident and 
rider, but emphasize the difficulties sickness insurance as much as, or 
and dangers in experimenting with more, than do the fortunate who 
it as a risk for substandard accident are unimpaired. This impairment 
and sickness insurance. But this im- class is in itself a source of a large 


number of prospective policyholders, 
The good diabetic protects him. 
self against illness and disability 
and on the average exhibits a work 
and attendance record as good oy 
better than the non-diabetic. 

Some impairments would require 
both a rider and an extra premium 
such as the silent gallstone, recent 
nonoperated cholecystitis, with or 
without stone, the silent non-ob- 
structive kidney stone, and peptic 
ulcer with operation. In these va- 
ried conditions the hazards of sur- 
gery, either elective or as a man- 
datory, therapeutic procedure, and 
of recurrence, are most satisfactorily 
handled by an exclusion rider. In 
addition the difficulties in differen- 
tial diagnosis which may arise; the 
secondary effects on the organ sys- 
tem involved which may occur; and 
the possibility of an adverse influ- 
ence on the general physiology which 
may develop, present problems 
which are serious enough to suggest 
the need for an extra premium in 
addition to the rider. 


Basic Attitude 


These considerations are but a 
beginning and as a simple state- 
ment of a basic philosophy or at- 
titude may not encounter serious 
opposition. Their application to in- 
dividual impairments would have to 
be tempered by one’s general know- 
ledge of the impairment in question, 
the interval of time since recovery, 
the method and effectiveness of 
treatment employed, and the demon- 
strated ability of the individual to 
handle his own problem. No doubt 
if one is to attempt the extra prem- 
ium approach, the initial under- 
writing must be done with great 
care and it would appear that med- 
ical examinations and _ attending 
physician reports will be more fre- 
quently secured than at the present 
time. 

The biggest problem is to estab- 
lish the method or means of deter- 
mining how much extra premium 
should be charged. By what tech- 
nique or techniques will the rela- 
tive value of any impairment class 
be expressed? We are concerned 
here not only with the broad gen- 
eral principle that some diseases by 
their natural history lend themselves 
well to the extra premium approach, 
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but as well with the likelihood of 
relative costs for medical, surgical, 
or hospital care in the event of 
future disability. 

In considering this problem, we 
turned to our experience in sub- 
standard life insurance. Since there 
is no basic morbidity table or ex- 
perience from which to start, it 
would seem reasonable to inquire 
into the relationship, if any, between 
morbidity and mortality rates. Over 
the years we have developed con- 
siderable data which quite accu- 
rately reflects the mortality ratios 
we can expect from a number of 
impairments, Any impairment 
which results in a mortality ratio 
above 100% of the standard ex- 
pected shoulc also be associated 
with an increased morbidity. If we 
were to assess the standard acci- 
dent and sickness risk a morbidity 
ratio of 100%, could we not add, 
in terms of percentage points, some 
multiple of the corresponding extra 
debits usually added to the standard 
expected mortality in life insurance ? 
We do not know what multiple 
this should be, but would think it 
safe to relate morbidity to mortality 
in this manner, developing our own 
factors for impairments by applying 
judgment, our estimate of the dis- 
ability producing propensity of the 
impairments, and the probable na- 
ture of the cost to the Company of 
medical, surgical, and hospital care, 
and of time loss thereby incurred. 


Impairment Characteristics 


The cost increment in any extra 
debit developed will vary widely 
with different impairments. The 
characteristics of an impairment 
which influence the probable nature, 
degree, and duration of anticipated 
disability must necessarily also sug- 
gest the probable method of treat- 
ment; the likelihood of surgical in- 
terference, of hospitalization, insti- 
tutional, or domiciliary care. At 
least, an estimate of relative costs 
can be determined by these proba- 
bilities. 

Some impairments, for example 
arrested pulmonary tuberculosis, 
will present a small, but definite, 
probability of recurrence which, 
when it occurs, may require an ex- 
tended period of time loss and treat- 
ment, perhaps for the maximum lia- 
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to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel during April prom- 
ises to be another outstanding 
reunion of qualified field as- 
sociates from all parts of the 
country. A time of planning, in- 
struction and review, it will be in 
keeping with Equitable Life of 
lowa traditions wherein friendli- 
ness and common interests will 
add to the pleasures and bene- 
fits of all who will be in attend- 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


bility and benefit period of the pol- 
icy. Individually considered such a 
cost factor would be significant and 
under current methods of under- 
writing this, and impairments with 
similar disability hazards, is best 
handled by an_ exclusion rider, 
provided the impairment will lend 
itself to an adequate and precise 
description. However, groupwise, 
the significance of the cost factor is 


materially reduced and to absorb it 
in an extra premium applied to all 
in the class seems practical, prefer- 
able, and more universally applica- 
ble. 

Other impairments, such as hay 
fever and asthma, may be associated 
with a high probability of recur- 
rence, with numerous short periods 
of disability, but with little likeli- 
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Substandard A & H—Continued 


hood of significant hospitalization, 
surgical treatment, or time loss. 
When chronicity of this type is to be 
expected the cost hazard to the in- 
dividual is light and the use of 
waiting periods, elimination riders, 
or both, adequately meet the chal- 
lenge. With some impairments the 
hazard of disability is not a prob- 
lem of recurrence, but rather one 
of complications of adverse effects 





on the general physiology. Obesity 
and hypertension are perhaps good 
examples. The impairments in this 
class, if acceptable at all, must be 
accepted on an extra premium basis 
alone. What the relative cost incre- 
ment of the extra debit should be 
is difficult to determine. Perhaps 
experience will tell us, but until then 
it must assume a significant place 
in one’s calculations. 

There are a number of impair- 
ments, such as chronic organic val- 
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vular heart disease, coronary artery 
disease, the degenerative types of 
arthritis, and central nervous sys. 
tem impairments where not only js 
the probability of progression high, 
but where future disability is apt to 
be prolonged and expensive. The 
cost factor is of such a high order 
as to be outside the anticipated |j- 
mits of experimental substandard 
underwriting. 


Type of Coverage 


In developing any substandard 
debit we must consider not only the 
nature of the impairment and the 
relative costs of future disability, 
but the type of coverage being pur- 
chased as well. Ratings for acci- 
dent loss of time coverages will fre- 
quently differ from those for sick- 
ness loss of time. This is a fact al- 
ready recognized in our present 
underwriting methods in that many 
cases are presently being accepted 
for accident loss of time coverage 
while being declined for sickness 
loss of time coverage. This is not 
to say that accident coverage can 
always be issued at standard rates. 
Many impairments increase the ac- 
cident hazard, either by increasing 
the probability of the occurrence of 
accidents, such as would blindness 
in one eye, or, more frequently, by 
increasing and complicating the an- 
ticipated recovery period from an 
accident occurring independently of 
the impairment. 

Hospital coverages, too, will 
differ from loss of time coverages, 
in that some impairments may in- 
volve significantly more or less haz- 
ard of hospitalization and medical 
care than is the case with the loss 
of time hazard. In addition, our in- 
ability to use the extended waiting 
period with hospital coverages fre- 
quently requires that the two cover- 
ages be treated differently. 


An Experiment 


Whether the foregoing scheme of 
substandard extras for accident and 
sickness insurance would be work- 
able, only time and experience will 
tell. At this stage the concepts 
mentioned are purely philosophical 
and when put into practice they 
must be applied as an experiment 
in underwriting. 
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in Force. 


Mail This TODAY! (BLN-456) 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha, 
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Economic Growth—from page 19 


existing institutions have forged new 
methods to deal with our changing 
economy and our growing role in 
the economy of the world. To give 
but a few examples, there is the 
wide development of term loans by 
commercial banks and_ insurance 
companies, the direct placement of 
securities by investment and broker- 
age firms, lease-back arrangements 
on the part of industry with insur- 
ance companies and pension funds, 


and a host of changes that have revo- 
lutionized the handling of mortgages 
on housing. 

In 1955 consumer investment was 
actually larger than that of business. 
It is a significant fact, moreover, 
that with the exception of 1951, such 
investment has shown an _ uninter- 
rupted trend upward. In this sense, 
consumer investment in the postwar 
period has helped maintain the pace 
of economic expansion. 

No matter how one looks at it, 
investment by consumers has_be- 
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come a powerful influence in oyr 
economy. Through it, individuals jn 
our American society are able to 
enjoy the fruits of modern technol. 
ogy. This investment, on its present 


scale, moreover, would be im- 
possible without the help of externa] 
financing, particularly consumer 
credit and residential mortgage debt. 
Some $36 billion of consumer credit 
is now outstanding, while mortgage 
debt on houses amounts to $89 bil- 
lion. 

There has been some concern ex- 
pressed over this huge volume of 
consumer debt. I must confess that 
in 1955 the total rose at a rate which 
I did not feel could be sustained. 
Yet we must not forget that a 
gradual further increase in consumer 
debt is inevitable if Americans are 
to attain a steadily higher standard 
of living. Our problem with such 
debt is not one of holding the total 
to some preconceived level. Rather, 
it is to be certain that sound prin- 
ciples are followed in the expansion 
of consumer debt, so that in the 
event of adversity neither borrowers 
nor lenders will suffer unduly. I am 
afraid that practices adopted by some 
lenders in 1955—particularly as to 
maturity and down payments— 
might not meet this test. As yet the 
volume of questionable credit does 
not appear great ; but all institutions 
concerned with it have a special obli- 
gation to watch the situation care- 
fully and to see that this remains the 
case. 

As a matter of fact, financial insti- 
tutions carry a sobering responsi- 
bility in that they have the power to 
affect economic growth in an ad- 
verse manner, as well as positively. 
Through over-extension of credit, 
they may lay the basis for a down- 
swing in which all business suffers 
and economic growth grinds to a 
halt. This is an influence held in 
particular by the commercial banking 
system, since banks not only chan- 
nel other people’s savings into in- 
vestment, but also have the ability to 
create new credit. Looking back his- 
torically, no one can deny that the 
great depression was intensified by 
unsound credit practices which pre- 
ceded it. There were other factors at 
work, too, but the 1929 crash of the 
stock market served to set off the 
start of the downward spiral. Sub- 
sequent developments stunted the 
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growth of the nation for a decade. 
Fortunately, we learned a lot from 
that experience, and I hope that we 
will never again let down our guard 
against credit excesses. 

Assuming that we are not headed 
for a major economic downswing, 
what, then, will be the task of finance 
in the economic growth of the fu- 
ture? This will of course depend on 
a number of unknown factors. One 
hears all sorts of conflicting predic- 
tions about the outlook ahead—that 
a shortage of savings looms on the 
horizon ; that we are in for steady in- 
flation (or will it perhaps be defla- 
tion?) ; that interest rates are bound 
to rise; and so forth. While no one 
can say with certainty where the 
truth lies, it is, I think, possible to 
form intelligent judgments based on 
a look at current trends in the light 
of the past. 

First, the facts before us make it 
clear that the credit needs of our 
economy will expand very greatly in 
the next decade. If by 1965 we are 
to realize a gross national product of 
$535 billion, or more, we must be 
prepared to see both business invest- 
ment and consumer investment rise 
very substantially. Indeed the staff 
of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
which has taken a careful look ahead, 
sets the annual rate of business in- 
vestment at $65 billions a decade 
hence. That is a rise of almost 50%, 
and it makes no allowance for the 
probability of higher prices. Con- 
sumer investment—autos, houses, 
appliances and the like—is placed at 
$66 billion a year. This is only 
about a third over 1955, and it may 
turn out to be unduly conservative. 
Finally, we must plan on heavier in- 
vestment by government, particu- 
larly by state and local governments 
in public facilities. Here the total 
might run as high as $17 billion a 
year, or an advance of 55% over the 
current level. 

All in all, it looks as though a rise 
in total investment of 40% or more 
may be needed in ten years. One 
may wonder how an increase on this 
scale can be financed. First, busi- 
ness in an expanding economy can 
count on greater profits, and, above 
all, on a large increase in the cash- 
throw-off from depreciation and de- 
pletion. Last year fully one-third of 
the cash needs of United States cor- 
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Assets 
Cash in Bank 
Bonds 
U. S. Government 
Foreign Government 
State, County, Municipal 
Public Utility and Industrial 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 
Real Estate Owned 
Home Office Property 
For Investment Purposes 
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First Mortgage Loans 
Farm Properties: Conventional 

FHA & Veterans 
City Properties: Conventional 


FHA & Veterans 


Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on Policies 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 
Net Premium in Process of Collection 


Total Admitted Assets 
Liabilities 


Legal Reserve on Policies 


Commissioners Security Valuation Reserve 


Unrealized Profit on Stocks 


Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 


$ 1,187,801.30 
9,270,258.09 
$ 5,829,020.35 
48,639.16 
1,956,661.80 
1,435,936.78 
1,719,358.00 
1,485,830.00 
233,528.00 
816,336.82 
350,000.00 
455,788.49 


24,930,656.08 
1,540,083.21 
10,163.93 
22,377,186.45 
1,003,222.49 


2,479,240.44 
251,103.45 
17,780.65 
619,259.45 


$41,291,794.28 


$34,382,791.98 
350,057.31 
105,942.34 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mortality and Market 


Value of Assets 


2,620,351.49 


Credits to Policyowners Left with Company on Deposit at 


Interest 
Taxes Payable in 1956 


1,138,417.30 
168,616.21 


Claims Reported but Proof Not Completed on or before 


December 31, 1955 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 1956 


All Other Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 


Total Liabilities 


54,086.96 
432,387.02 
8,404.42 
55,739.25 
1,000,000.00 
975,000.00 


$41,291,794.28 


For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on Deposit with the State of Kansas, December 


31, 1955, $33,910,507.56. 


This amount is more than required by law. 


« Insurance in Force 


December 31, 1955, $1$2,149,924.00. * Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries During 1955, 
$1,441,343.71. * Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries Since Organization, $30,979,587.98. 


R. L. Burns, President °¢ 


Frank B. JacossHacen, Vice President-Secretary 


J. H. Srewart, Jr., Vice President-Treasurer 


Farmers & Bankers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 


porations were met from this source. 
The amount will increase further in 
the decade ahead, and corporate de- 
preciation allowances in 1965 may 
be one and one half times what they 
are today. Even so, and even if in- 
creased profits permit industry to 
plough back more, the amount of 
external financing required to meet 
investment demands also will be 
considerably greater in absolute 
terms than it is today. 

Let me cite only one industry 


which our Bank has recently studied 
rather carefully—the petroleum in- 
dustry. That industry in the past 
five years has made capital expendi- 
tures in the United States of $24 bil- 
lion, of which some $20 billions was 
generated internally. But in the next 
ten years we estimate that United 
States petroleum companies, not 
counting investments outside the 
United States, must spend in capital 
outlays $73% billions, and of this 
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Economic Growth—Continued 


they will be required to go to the 
capital markets and other outside 
sources for at least $10% billions. 
These are huge figures indeed. 

All in all, we estimate that busi- 
ness, homeowners, and state and 


local governments may need to bor- 
row as much as $35 billion in 1965, 
providing that our economy con- 
tinues to run at relatively high levels 
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of employment. Where will all this 
outside money come from? UIlti- 
mately it must come from two 
sources: the savings of individuals, 
and the creation of new money by the 
banking system. The critical item, 
of course, is the savings of individ- 
uals. 


Savings 


Last year, Americans as individ- 
uals saved about $17  billion—far 
short of the needs for 1965. This 
total was the smallest since 1950 
and represented only 6% of their 
income after taxes. Savings at this 
rate, if. extended into the future, 
would probably prove too low. 
Rather, savings on the order of 8% 
of income after taxes appear neces- 
sary if economic growth is to move 
ahead as we desire. 

Fortunately, I do not think we 
need despair of achieving this level, 
although the financial community 
may have to exercise some ingenuity 
to bring it about. Let us look for a 
moment at the past history of sav- 
ings in the United States. A recent 
study gives us for the first time 
adequate information on this matter. 
It shows that if one ignores ab- 
normal periods of war and serious 
depression, Americans have tended 
to save about the same proportion of 
their incomes over a long period of 
time. That proportion interestingly 
enough is on the order of 8%— 
about what seems to be required for 
the future! Thus, it appears highly 
probable that savings in 1955 were 
abnormally low ; indeed, even in the 
first two months of 1956, there is 
evidence that consumers have begun 
to save more than they did in the 
past year. 


Balance Needed 


Nevertheless, businessmen and 
economists will need to be flexible 
in their thinking on this matter of 
savings. It became fashionable in 
the "Thirties to discourage thrift and 
to say that what was needed was 
greater consumption. There may 
have been an element of truth in 
this during a period of serious un- 
employment, but the fact is that 
adequate savings in normal times 
are essential to a proper balance in 
our economy—a balance between in- 


vestment for growth, on the one 
hand, and consumption on the other. 
Neither side of this equation can be 
ignored. 

Our financial institutions have q 
great responsibility in helping ys 
achieve this balance between invest. 
ment and consumption. To do so jn 
the next decade, they must seek to 
encourage and expand savings, 
Certainly one source that can be 
counted on in this regard is the 
fast-growing life insurance industry, 
Moreover, we should be able to look 
for a larger volume of savings flow- 
ing into mutual savings banks and 
pension funds. All told, the net in- 
crement in pension funds may 
amount to $5 to $6 billion in 1965, 
compared with $3 billion today, 
Then again we can expect a growth 
of savings due to the increased num- 
ber of families moving into the mid- 
dle income brackets, since they can 
be expected to save more than fam- 
ilies in lower brackets. On this 
score, however, our financial insti- 
tutions face something of a problem, 
New families coming into this group 
often tend to spend heavily. More 
needs to be done to persuade them 
of the long-run advantages of sav- 
ing and investment as opposed to all- 
out consumption. 


Perfectly Manageable 


On balance the task of maintain- 
ing adequate savings in the decade 
ahead seems perfectly manageable. 
Personal savings on the order of 
$30 billion a year may be needed by 
1965 to support the growth of the 
economy. If savings return to a 
rate near 8% in relation to dispos- 
able income, our goal can be réalized. 
In any event, we must not forget 
that the commercial banks will also 
make a contribution throughout this 
whole period through the creation 
of new credit. It is the special func- 
tion of these banks to create new 
deposits—new money—to help meet 
the credit needs of an expanding 
economy. If banks failed to do this, 
the economy would be confined in 
the strait jacket of a rigid money 
supply. The problem is to see that 
the increase in bank credit is actu- 
ally geared to economic growth and 
does not exceed it, thereby causing 
price inflation. That is the job en- 
trusted to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem, which has the power to control 


the rate at which bank credit can 


expand, ; 
There is nothing in the picture to- 
day that should prevent banks from 
creating additional credit as it be- 
comes necessary. In many respects, 
our commercial banks are in the 
best shape in their history—reserves 
are strong, management is experi- 
enced, and portfolios are sound. 
Banks will need more capital over 
the next decade, but much of this 
can be generated internally. Then, 
too, the nation’s gold supply, which 
is the ultimate basis for bank re- 
serves, appears fully adequate. Un- 
der present laws, our gold supply 
could support a doubling of bank 
deposits to $400 billion. Nothing 
like this will, of course, be needed. 
Bank deposits may have to grow to 
around $250 billion in 1965 as com- 
pared with $187 billion today. 


Interest Rates 


All these matters, of course, have 
a bearing on interest rates. Funda- 
mentally, rates are determined by the 
interaction between capital needs 
on the one hand, and the supply of 
savings and bank credit on the 
other. Looking to the period ahead, 
and the amount of savings that are 
likely to be generated, I find it hard 
to foresee any long-run upward 
trend in interest rates. Nor do I 
think it likely that there will be a 
return to the abnormally low levels 
of the "Thirties and early ’Forties. 
It would take a major upheaval to 
cause drastic fluctuations in rates. 
With improved knowledge and abil- 
ity to influence the business cycle, 
and with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in a position to adjust the avail- 
ability of bank credit, drastic changes 
in rates in this country seem im- 
probable in the foreseeable future. 

As we look at the complex process 
of economic growth, there is no 
question but that our financial insti- 
tutions have a significant and active 
role to play. Growth is a team ef- 
fort, requiring the combined talents 
of the scientists, the producers, the 
distributors, and the specialists of 
finance. None, including the men 
of finance, can play merely a passive 
role. Finance must anticipate needs 
and move to meet them—on the in- 
vestment side, as well as with sav- 
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ings. 
banks have tried to do with the de- 
velopment 
medium term loans and in other 


That is what commercial 


of different types of 
specialized fields. The area of inter- 
national finance, incidentally, is one 
where we have only scratched the 
surface. Much more needs to be 
done—new institutions, new lending 
techniques—if American industry is 
to be in a position to contribute ade- 
quately to growth throughout the 
free world. 

There is a great job to be tackled 
in the years ahead! The men of 
finance have a unique opportunity 
in this era we live in. I have the 
faith that they will not let it slip 
by—that they will leave their mark 
on the growth of America and the 
free world even more in the future 
than in the past. I am confident the 
generations of tomorrow, looking 
back on these days, will observe that 
the contribution of finance was both 
a positive and an essential one. 
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PROFIT SHARING 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF A PORTION of 
profits to employees is emerging as 
one of the important tools through 
which group-interest and self-inter- 
est can develop constructively, side 
by side,” Joseph J. Morrow, director 
of personnel relations of Pitney- 


Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., de- 
clared in addressing the Graphic 
Arts Association of Connecticut at 
Nutmegger House on “Profit-Shar- 
ing: Partnership in Action.” 

“Profit-sharing has been defined 
as an emphasis on ‘the togetherness, 
the unity, the oneness of interests 
and hopes and purposes of all 
persons engaged in a business.’ This 
definition strikes the fundamental 
note of profit-sharing—because this 
feeling of ‘togetherness,’ of a shared 
goal and a shared reward, of the 
importance and dignity of each 
individual, satisfies one of the most 
basic of all human needs as it has 
basic of all human needs.” 

Such philosophy, Mr. Morrow, 
asserted, is the key to the real suc- 
cess, or failure, of a profit-sharing 
plan. Practical advantages cannot 
be disregarded, he said, “but unless 
employees feel that management 
believes they have a right to share 
in profits, and are really a part of 
the team, there will be no incentive 
to stay on the team when the profit 
picture is less rosy.” 

He also described profit-sharing 
as “a practical, working example of 
management’s new recognition of 
labor’s contribution, and of the 
mutually profitable partnership that 
can be enjoyed by both parties.” 


COMPENSATION IN INDIA 


IT IS REPORTED THAT INDIA plans 
to set up a government corporation 
to take over the business of life in- 
surance companies expropriated 
there. Compensation will be paid, 
according to the terms of the bill 
introduced in the India Parliament. 
First reaction of alien insurers to 
the terms of the compensation bill 
are favorable. It is felt the com- 
pensation to be paid is reasonable 
although there is some concern as 
to whether it will be possible to 
withdraw the funds from the coun- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1955 


Assets PER CENT AMOUNT 


U. S. Government Securities . . 7.72 $ 9,666,790.26 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 11.02 13,789,859.15 
OS Ree ae eae ee > 1,591,541.14 
, o  _eeeen 22,472,000.70 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . 4.44 5,555,260.62 
Stocks. . . « 3.26 4,075,699.00 
Mortgages (First Liens) . s = « Wear 55,533,245.78 
Real Estate: 

Offices (Including wena 3.36 

Investment. . . « ta 
ee SOO 5 cs se ee ws EM 
Cae. .« 2 me) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued Ba 690,811.71 
Premiums inCourse ofCollection(Net) 1.97 2,461,792.94 
Miscellaneous Assets. . .. . 01 8,007.97 


Total Assets . . . . 100.00 $125,149,902.55 


Liabilities and eae 
Policy Reserves . .  * 
Claims in Process of Settlement . — 
Reserve for Unreported Claims . 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 
Reserve for Pensions . . « ¢ 
Agents’ Bonds—Reserve and Interest om 
Security Valuation Reserve . .... 905,473.38 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . .... 928,690.94 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . $110,435,747.35 


Capital and Surplus Funds for 
further protection of eneeennene 


Coe . + « « + $ 7,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus Funds . 7,714,155.20 


Capital and Surplus. . . . « $ 14,714,155.20 
i” a a er 





4,210,477.50 
1,604,700.70 
1,449,632.87 
2,040,082.21 











$ 97,345,869.40 
457,577.16 
184,099.81 
975,421.01 
1,103,447.97 
8,007,190.18 
527,977.50 
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Entering 1956, Life of Georgia has posted 
a new high in protection for its policyhold- 
ers throughout the South—a billion, 240 
million dollars of life insurance in force. 
This was a gain of more than 100 million 
in one year—a fine achievement by our 
agency force. Life of Georgia looks ahead 
to a continuing program of expansion— 
new facilities, broader life insurance plans, 
increased services. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
From Annual Statement as of 
December 31, 1955 


Lire INSURANCE IN FORCE . $1,242,519,955 
Gain of $102,085,411 in one year 


ASSETS . $ 125,149,902 
Increase of $15, 378, 297 over 1954 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES . . . . «. $ 12,480,749 


LIABILITIES . . . $ 110,435,747 
Liabilities include policy reserves 


SuRPLUS FuNDs AND CaPITAL. $ 14,714,155 
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INSURES THE SOUTH «+ SINCE 1891 ¢ 
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MODERN AIDS 


SPEAKERPHONE 


This instrument combines the features 
of the regular hand telephone with a 
hands-free telephone. Its microphone and 
loudspeaker leave your hands free to refer 
to records or to take notes while carrying 
on a conversation within normal range 
when at your desk. It is not designed for 
use with large groups or when the user 
is far away from the microphone but group 
conversations are feasible with several 
persons grouped around a desk or con- 
ference table. The telephone can be used 
in the normal manner for confidential con- 
versations and then converted instantly to 
“distant talking’ use. The equipment is 
available from the companies comprising 
the Bell Telephone System. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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office efficiency 


TAPE FILE FOLDER 

This Tape-File electric folder was de- 
veloped by Dresser Products, Inc. espe- 
cially for those businesses which use large 
amounts of punched paper tape. It will 
handle all channel size tapes and may be 
operated as a direct take-up from auto- 
matic equipment or accessory rolls thus 
eliminating at least one rewinding opera- 
tion normally required. When a desired 
length of tape has been wound it may be 
quickly removed from the folding arm and 
stored without any other winding opera- 
tion. The unit operates from any 110-115 
volt circuit at a normal speed of 22 feet 
per minute and is light in weight and 
portable. 
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AUTOMATIC WRITING 
The Commercial Controls Corporation 
calls this combination of a Flexowriter 
Duplex automatic writing machine cable- 
connected to a motorized tape reader the 
ultimate in automatic typing. Controlled 
entirely by punched paper tape, it types 
personalized letters, invoices, orders and 
other documents automatically at the rate 
of 100 words per minute. Two punched 
paper tapes are used, one containing the 
date and body of the document, the other 
the name and address and, if it is a letter, 


the salutation. A code in the tape auto- 
matically switches the operation from one 
tape to the other. Where letterheads are 
fed in continuous form, positioning of the 
next letterhead is automatic. 
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SECRETARIAT 


Business calling cards are widely used 
but unfortunately also widely lost or filed 
in odd places where they cannot be re. 
ferred to when needed. This indexed call- 
ing card case preserves the cards in an 
orderly fashion and should prove attrac. 
tive as a promotional good will gift. It is 
estimated that some 90% of the cards 
used today can be filed without clipping. 
The case is available in gold tooled gin- 
ger, green, maroon or black simulated 
leather and will hold up to five hundred 
cards. It is made by the Bull's Eye Prod- 
ucts Company. 


ADDING MACHINE 


This desk model adding machine meas- 
ures 9%” x 144%” and weighs but 21 
pounds making it both space-saving and 
easy to carry. It has a ten-key touch 
method keyboard with all feature keys 
electrified and prints in two colors; black 
for the listed figures and red for totals. 
The listing capacity is ten digits with an 
extra column provided for an eleven- 
column total. Credit balances are auto- 
matic, the direct subtraction is as simple 
as addition and a back space key permits 
the operator to eliminate the last digit of 
any given number. Manufactured by the 
Johnston Adding Machine Company in a 
gray non-glare finish. 
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Author Seymour is engaged here in working 
out a computer program for a new operation. 


WILLIAM F. SEYMOUR 
Manager of Tabulating Services 
Mutual Service Insurance Companies 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE VERSATILITY of an electronic 
 igecaaeea makes it the most 
valuable accounting and _ statistical 
tool an insurance company can have. 
Since we installed our computer a 
few months ago, we have applied it 
to sixteen different statistical opera- 
tions, with substantial time savings 
and a net cost reduction of $2,000 
a month. 

Mutual Service is only five years 
old, but is a consolidation of several 
established companies. We write 
virtually every kind of insurance, 
though our biggest category is auto- 
mobile casualty with some 150,000 
policies in force; we also have some 
$100 million in life. This wide di- 
versity of business gives rise to a 
similar variety of accounting and 
statistical problems. We had been 
handling this work adequately with 
a very complete installation of Rem- 
ington Rand tabulating equipment, 
but we felt it might be possible to 


sixteen 


pro 


expand and improve this system— 
not to change it, for this would have 
been costly and unwise, but to make 
it work better and faster. 

Being a young company which 
has grown rapidly and expects to 
keep on growing at a good rate, we 
have been especially conscious of 
the need for room to expand in all 
our operations. That is why, for 
example, when we put up a new 
home office building recently, we 
left room to expand it to several 
times its present capacity. It is now 
a basement and two floors, but it is 
so constructed that adding eight 
more floors will be relatively easy, 
and there is room behind the present 
building to expand our floor area as 
well. 


Fifty Percent Saving 


Applying the same philosophy to 
our accounting and statistical work, 
we set up a company electronic com- 
mittee to investigate possible ap- 
plication of a computer and report 
to the president on the question. This 
committee was required to show a 


A complete tabulating department of up-to-date equipment foundation of statistical work. 
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Looking at punched-card electronic computer 
from rear. Program chart is being checked. 


saving of at least half the cost. The 
committee was able to demonstrate 
this and more—and in actual prac- 
tice we find a net saving, conserva- 
tively estimated, of $2,000 a month 
after the cost of the electronic com- 
puter. 

Following the committee’s report, 
we installed a Remington Rand 
Univac punched-card _ electronic 
computer and set it up as a part of 
our tabulating department. Thus 
there was no obsolescence of equip- 
ment we already had; the addition 
simply meant that it would be more 
useful to us. 

As an example of how much more 
useful punched-card equipment now 
is, we need consider just one statis- 
tical job, the calculation of losses in- 
curred but not reported. We used 
to have two girls go over our tabu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P23I|—Collection Methods 


As credit has become more attractive as 
a financing device, businessmen are find- 
ing increased pressure for more extended 
credit and payment has slowed down. This 
pamphlet is a reprint of an article on this 
problem with particular emphasis on the 
services offered by a collection agency. It 
considers, among other things, the effect 
that the age of an account has on its col- 
lectibility, the necessity of obtaining full in- 
formation from the people to whom credit 
is extended and the treatment of those per- 
sons who are touchy and resentful when 
asked to pay what they owe. The author is 
a leading figure in the credit collection field. 


P232—Changeable Copy Displays 


A sign which can be changed to feature 
various timely messages or services hes 
great advantages in attention-getting over 
the static conventional display. This cat- 
alogue describes a medium through which, 
if it is desired, the public can be offered a 
new sign every day. The change can be 
accomplished by one man, without the us? 
of a ladder. A complete selection of sizes 
and letters with illustrations in color are pre- 
sented to indicate what types of displays 
are possible. 


P233—Quality Duplicating with 
Hectograph 


Hectograph copies may be made by 
either the gelatine or the spirit process. 
The spirit process is the newer of the two 
and permits higher speed and longer runs 
but the gelatine process still possesses cer- 
tain advantages such as low initial and oper- 
ating costs. The purpose of this brochure 
is to pass on hints, tips and ideas that will 
help to make your hectograph copies as 
fine as possible; clear, sharp and uniform. 
It considers the preparation of uniform 
typewritten master units and points on han- 
dling and adjusting the equipment to as- 
sure high quality copies. 
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publication(s) desired. 
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Sixteen Programs—Continued 


lated proofs of claim cards and 
check the different series of num- 
bers for each type of coverage to 
determine unreported claims. This 
required 1,200 hours to complete. 
Today we put all of the cards 
through the computer and compare 
them in just six hours. 

We have reduced our staff of 
punch operators by five, releasing 
these girls for other work. In addi- 
tion, one new operator that would 
have been required by the casualty 
actuary, and two for the life ac- 
tuary, were not hired. We also ob- 
viated the need for additional tab- 
ulating equipment which would have 
faced us very soon. 

Our Univac consists of two units, 
one to sense and punch the cards, 
the other to compute electronically. 
All operations are controlled by two 
connection panels especially wired 
for the job. Actually, since the 
panels are removable and can be re- 
wired it is a simple matter to keep 
panels set up for frequent jobs, and 
eliminate the need to re-wire each 
time. 

One connection panel handles the 
input and output of data—sensing 
the punched cards fed into the ma- 
chine and punching additional data 
into them or into following cards— 
while the other holds constant fac- 
tors and controls addition, multipli- 
cation, division or «subtraction. 

Each computation job is mapped 
out initially on a program chart, 
which shows the exact wiring pat- 
tern to control every step. This chart 
is kept in a folder for ready refer- 
ence any time a control panel must 
be set up for the job. 


Programs in Use 


We have already applied the Uni- 
vac to sixteen different statistical 
functions, to obtain compilations of 
data from the tabulating depart- 
ment’s punched cards, and we ex- 
pect to add other functions as we 
learn more about the machine’s ap- 
plication to our specific problems. 
The sixteen programs now in use 
are: 

1) Calculation of premiums in force 
—the machine reads data from the 
cards and calculates the percentage 
of paid premiums actually earned. 

2) Re-insurance ceded—calculates 





the total amount of coverage rein- 
sured by other companies. 


3) Cash-disbursement distribution 
—reads the account number for each 
tvpe of coverage, picks up the con- 
stant factor for the percentage of 
disbursement to be charged to that 
account, and calculates the amounts, 
+) Preparation of accounting cards 
—the computer adds premiums and 
punches statistical cards for the var- 
ious fields of coverage, and figures 
commissions for each. 

5) Comparison of premium income 
by line and kind—the figures for the 
current year are computed and com- 
pared with the similar period a year 
ago, to determine percentage of in- 
crease or decrease. 

6) Installment fire premiums—on 
three—to five-year policies, percent- 
age of premium paid each year 
varies, and the computer calculates 
this on the basis of constant factors 
to figure premium in force. 

7) Group —commissions—pension, 
annuity, accident, health and hospi- 
talization policies involve part life, 
part casualty coverage, and the com- 
mission rate differs. We feed the 
accounting cards into the computer, 
with two blank cards behind each, 
and the commissions are calculated 
and punched into the blank cards. 
8) Lapse ratio for active agents— 
determine the percentage of insur- 
ance which has lapsed. 

9) Statistical analysis — compare 
earned casualty premiums’ with 
claims to determine the quality of 
business each agent is writing. 

10) Incurred but not reported losses 
—compares reserve and paid-claim 
cards for different types of coverage. 
11) Checking codes—some _incor- 
rect codes occasionally get into our 
calculations, and we wire the cor- 
rect codes into the computer and 
compare to see if codes match. 

12) Agents’ pension plan—agents 
participate if they have a certain 
minimum volume and class of busi- 
ness, and the computer quickly de- 
termines this. 

13) Number and average amount of 
claims. - 

14) Agents’ quality awards—twice 
a year we calculate the quality of 
agents’ business for the past three 
years, on which a bonus award is 
based. 


15) Retirement _ notification—cal- 
culation for notification of status to 
employees in insured groups when 
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7 they have a salary or job change. 


16) County count of policies—com- 
on pare our policies in force with the over on 
ch county auto registrations as part of 


a general coverage survey. This is a 
job which was not practical to do 


at before, but has been added since we 
+s installed the computer. 


In addition to these, we perform a 


id number of other occasional or one- 

r- time jobs, such as calculations for 

e our life rate book, dividend book, Tite letterheads 
and auto rate book. The last book is 

e now in preparation and the Univac 

ie is simplifying the job greatly. Given 


. a key rate for any state, the machine 


™ rapidly figures all coverages and 
" supplies the proper rates. 


In all of these instances we have 








managed effectively to key the pro- 
n \ y 
q grams to fit our previous tabulating 


© system, so that no changes were re- 
= quired. So, while we have the same 
operation basically, we are now able 


to punch the results of thousands of 
separate calculations, in one hundred 


: and fifty cards, per minute. 
: And, though it is paying for itself 
several times over at present, the 

Univac is operating well below po- 
4 . . - e 
tential capacity—giving us the room | When the impressive appearance of PLOVER BOND is so 
for expansion which is a key prin- | inexpensive, there’s no need to put up with ordinary paper 


l ciple of our entire business. for your company’s letterheads and policies. 








Deliberately formulated and processed to achieve func- 
tional beauty, PLovER Bonp is bathed in filtered, washed, 


NEW MULTILITH 


DUPLICATOR heated and precisely metered air as it floats through the 
A NEW MULTILITH Process Dupli- massive dryer. Here, its exclusive, distinguished Qualitex 
cator has been announced by Ad- finish is imparted. 6066 6henedeneeeresoesnne 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
with new attachments and special For sharper, cleaner printed : PLover Bonn is available 
features designed into the machine and typewritten impressions, in white wove in light 


to increase production and broaden PLoveR Bonp is continuously 
usage for every duplicating job. 


The most significant of these scanned in production by the 
features is an automatic blanket AccuRay. This atomic-age in- 
cleaner, which completely removes strument assures uniformity 


the image from the blanket in less ‘ ‘ 
than five seconds, eliminating hand of paper weight and thickness 


cleaning of the blanket, and adding never before possible. 
speed, cleanliness of operation and 
simplicity to offset duplicating. 

New attachments include an auto- 
matic Platex applicator which intro- permanized 


duces controlled automatic moisten- R 
BOND 


cockle, full cockle and pol- 
icy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOvER BoNnD 
distributor for free sample 
book, or write WHITING- 
PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
11 WHITING Roap, 
STEVENS Point, WIs- 
CONSIN. 
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ing of the master and an automatic 
master clamp cylinder—automatic- 
ally opened and closed—to provide a 
new, fast means of attaching straight 
edge Multilith masters, and together 
with the other attachments permit 
higher speeds in systems and general 
duplicating operations. 
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A Check List for Improved Working Conditions 


ORKING ATMOSPHERE,” as it 
W:: commonly used, refers to 
the conditions under which employ- 
ees are called upon to do their work. 
The working atmosphere is com- 
posed of many factors, each influenc- 
ing productivity in its own way; 
however, from a practical point of 
view we find two principal segments 
with which we have to deal. One 
segment is tangible and deals with 
such physical things as location of 
the office, equipment, rest rooms, 
light, temperature control, noise and 
dirt, appointments and decorations 
and those things that affect the phys- 
ical comfort of the employees. 


Psychological Influences 


The other segment is intangible 
and deals with the so-called psycho- 
logical influences found in manage- 
ment’s attitude toward the employ- 
ees. In some offices there is a feel- 
ing of antagonism; in others the 
pressure and anxiety of management 
can be felt. This psychological aspect 
of the working atmosphere is dif- 
ficult to define and hard to describe, 
but it does exist and it does have its 
influence on group morale. 

In analyzing office efficiency, we 
invariably arrive at a topical out- 
line which includes such items as: 

1. Methods by which work assign- 
ments are performed ; 

2. Whims of management which re- 
late to the amount of detail main- 
tained in the office; 

3. Kind and amount of equipment 
provided in order to augment man- 
ual labor; 

4. Maturity of supervision and their 
(supervisors’) interest in the em- 
ployees’ personal as well as work 
problems ; 
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5. Basic capacity of the employees 
to do a full day’s work and their 
(employees’) knowledge of the work 
being done; 

6. Number (meaning quantity of ) 
of forms and their design—more 
forms mean more work ; 

7. Motivations offered to employ- 
ees to do their best in work produc- 
tion based on self-interest and per- 
sonal reward; 

8. Working conditions as they affect 
the physical and mental comfort of 
the employees. 

In analyzing efficiency beyond the 
topical aspects as to what produces 
it or retards it, we also recognize 
that efficiency is a matter of “know- 
how” plus “application,” plus ‘“‘op- 
portunity.” Most management men 
and women are afraid of efficiency 
studies because they believe that em- 
ployees resent (actively by some 
means of resistance) anything that 
either causes them to work harder 
or implies that they have not been 
working hard enough. It is our 
opinion based on observation as well 
as participation in efficiency studies 
that employees do not resent or re- 
sist such activities directed toward 
their work because most employees 
work under the cloud of one 
and common  fear—namely 
management is not aware of 
(employees’) efficiency and _ that 
management doesn’t really know 
what and how much they actually 
do. If the employees understand the 
purpose of efficiency studies and can 
personalize the advantages of better 
efficiency, they will go along with 
the program because they see in the 
program a means of personal iden- 
tification. The ones who resist such 
programs fall generally in two 


basic 
that 
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groups—(1) the older worker who 
has become fixed in his activities 
and resents anything that moves him 
from his furrowed rut, and (2) the 
worker who fears his job because 
he knows he can’t meet competition 
and cannot keep abreast with the 
changes in procedures. 


A Changing Attitude 


It has been said that today’s of- 
fice is performing at a rate which 
is about 65% of its potential. If 
the 65% rate is accepted for the 
moment as a reasonably accurate 
figure, and one also considers that 
the rate is an average taken from 
a cross section of industry, isn’t it 
a logical follow-up to inquire if the 
65% rate pertains despite the ad- 
vancements in mechanical opera- 
tion? Again, using the “if” as a 
modification of assumption—if the 
answer is that the 65% rate of ef- 
ficiency has been attained by the 
use of mechanical aids, how will the 
rate ever be raised to 80%, or 85%, 
or even 90% of potential? We must 
draw upon our own resources for 
our conclusions. As we see this ef- 
ficiency matter, improvements will 
come from a changing attitude (and 
a better one) toward work, man- 
agement and a career. It is easy to 
criticize, and often we rationalize 
away our own deficiencies by blam- 
ing others or excusing our inability 
to act because of “conditions beyond 
our control.” It is our observation 
that generally the attitude of the 
employees has  deteriorated—the 
employees are in a “gimme” state 
of mind; 1.e., “gimme more money” ; 
“gimme more vacation”; “gimme 
protection for retirement (or sick- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ness) etc.” This is not a criticism, 
but a statement of fact. And who 
do you suppose brought about this 
wonderful condition whereby all 
responsibilities rest with the em- 
ployers and none with the employ- 


ees? Answer—the employers. 


Tolerant Viewpoint 


Year 1946 (and through 1955)— 
a shortage of personnel exists. Don’t 
criticize the employees for being 
late! Don’t scold about the thirty 
minute coffee break! Don’t crab 
about absenteeism! If you do, the 
employees will quit and accept posi- 
tions in companies having a more 
tolerant viewpoint. Attitudes, cre- 
ated during periods of stress and 
strain, tend to become permanent 
and are soon accepted as a new 
norm. Mediocrity, also tends to 
become the standard of measure- 
ment. If this sounds sarcastic and 
bitter, it isn’t due to the state of 
mind, but to the selection of words. 

Efficiency will improve and atti- 
tudes will change when: 

(1) Management is willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility for demand- 
ing a fair return of effort for the 
payroll dollar ; 

(2) Management recognizes indi- 
vidual merit and rewards on a per- 
sonal basis rather. than on a blanket 
raise which encompasses all alike. 
The exception to this will be “cost 
of living” adjustments made to raise 
the base pay structure (or to de- 
crease it if conditions warrant) ; 
(3) Management recognizes that 
discipline is not inconsistent with 
fairness, but is an inseparable part 
of any program for the development 
of personal responsibility ; 

(4) Management dignifies the per- 
sonnel by telling them what is ex- 
pected of them and gives every indi- 
cation that it (management) expects 
no less from any employee; 

(5) Management, by its own 
ability, skill, and application to the 
business, creates the feeling of sta- 
bility and security that attends a 
successful enterprise—this creates 
pride of accomplishment and satis- 
faction in a career. 

Efficiency improvement will be 
attained by improving, changing or 
correcting those conditions that af- 
fect attitudes, or make direct con- 


tributions to efficiency (such as 
proper methods). Discussions such 
as this always smack of theory and 
leave much to be desired in arriy- 
ing at the answer. What we have 
said so far assumes that the em- 
ployee is capable of improvement. If 
all the things are done which we 
know should be done—does the em- 
ployee possess such characteristics 
and qualities that make response 
possible? The answer to this one 
lies in the employment procedures, 
How much do you really know about 
the employees’ attitude? Isn’t much 
of our opinion based on assumption 
like the doctor, who when asked by 
a patient who had suffered a severe 
cut on his hand “if he would be 
able to play the violin on recovery,” 
replied “Of course, you will be able 
to play the violin.” “‘That’s good,” 
said the patient, “because I couldn't 
play before I was injured and it’s 
nice to know that I will be able to 
after the injury heals.” 


Job Improvement 


We assume that when we do cer- 
tain things (recommended by the 
experts) that there will be a quick 
and pleasing reaction. When the 
anticipated reaction doesn’t mature, 
we look hurt as well as startled. Be- 
fore (or after) checking over the 
following check-list which is in- 
tended to direct attention to job im- 
provement, be sure that the em- 
ployees are capable of grasping the 
opportunities thus created and of 
responding in kind. Remember “it 
takes two to tango.” 

1. Physical aspects of job improve- 
ment 

1.1 Are the offices 
cleaned and dusted ? 
1.11 If so, by the employees ? 

1.12 Or by janitor service? 

1.2 Is the office periodically redec- 
orated (walls and ceilings washed 
and/or painted) ? 

1.21 If so, do you select eye-appeal- 
ing colors (pastel shades are pre- 
ferred) ? 

1.3 Are there adequate rest room 
and toilet facilities ? 

1.4 Is a controlled and limited cof- 
fee-break (fifteen minutes maxi- 
mum) permitted in morning and 
afternoon? 

1.41 If so, are there convenient and 
available facilities for purchasing 
coffee, rolls, etc. ? 


periodically 
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1.5 Are lockers and coat racks pro- 
vided for the employees? 
1.6 Are there restaurants (good 
ones) in the neighborhood of your 
office, where reasonably priced meals 
can be procured ? 
1.61 If not, do you provide space 
where employees may bring their 
lunches and eat in comparative pri- 
vacy ? 
1.7 Have you studied the transpor- 
tation facilities in your location as to 
ease of getting to work, parking 
facilities, and cost of public trans- 
portation ? 
1.8 Have you surveyed the equip- 
ment to determine its adequacy and 
utility, particularly in respect to 
desks and chairs (utility and com- 
fort) ? 
1.9 Do you keep up to date on ad- 
vances in mechanical operation and 
design of ordinary office equipment 
and the introduction of new equip- 
ment as they may pertain and ap- 
ply to your procedures? 
1.(10) Is there adequate equipment 
for communications (telephones) 
related to the work? 
1.(11) Are private offices provided 
on the basis of need rather than on 
basis of personal wishes and ambi- 
tions ? 
1.(11)1 If private offices are kept to 
minimum, is a private office avail- 
able for use as conference room? 
1.(12) What consideration has 
been given to floor coverings—are 
the floors kept clean, properly 
waxed (non-skid wax—assuming a 
linoleum or tile floor) ? 
1.(13) What attention has been 
given to proper illumination, relat- 
ing the foot-candles of illumination 
to the requirements of the work? 
1.(14) What effort has been made 
to maintain a comfortable tempera- 
ture (winter and summer) with 
proper ventilation ? 
1.(15) Do you have a reasonably 
quiet and sound conditioned office? 
1.(16) Have adequate wash basins 
and mirrors been provided at con- 
venient locations (in addition to rest 
rooms and particularly for the fe- 
male personnel ) ? 
1.(17) Are needed office supplies 
kept on hand and stored in a con- 
venient place ? 
1.(18) Is the office equipment prop- 
erly maintained for high efficiency 
( periodic cleaning and inspection for 
mechanical equipment and proper 
maintenance for desks and chairs, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A Check List—Continued 


particularly if they are of wood con- 
struction ) ? 

2. Psychological or intangible as- 
pects of job improvement. 

2.1 Are employees given credit for 
good work? 

2.2 Is management available 
consultation ? 

2.21 On work problems? 
2.22 On personal problems ? 
2.3 Is an informal and friendly at- 
mosphere maintained where em- 
ployees are not afraid of manage- 
ment’s vacillating attitudes toward 
discipline and office conduct ? 

2.4 Are the employees kept in- 
formed of what is going on in the 
office so that they feel that they be- 
long to a team? 

2.5 Are the employees encouraged 
to make suggestions and help in 
reaching decisions pertaining to 
their work rather than being dealt 
with in an arbitrary manner? 

2.6 Do the employees know how 
they are getting along, and do they 
feel that they will get a fair hearing 
if disciplinary measures are re- 
quired ? 


for 
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2.7 Are the employees proud of the 
place they work or are they detached 
and disinterested in their attitude to- 
ward the company or agency (“‘just 
another job” attitude) ? 
2.8 Are the employees given an op- 
portunity (planned) to learn work 
other than their day-to-day assign- 
ments so that their abilities are used 
to best advantage? 
2.9 Do the supervisors and man- 
agement set the example of fair play, 
judging on merit rather than on 
favoritism ? 
2.91 Do the supervisors also set the 
example of industry, application 
and punctuality ? 
2.(10) Have supervisors been given 
adequate authority to deal with prob- 
lems arising in their work areas and 
have they been trained to use the 
authority wisely and judiciously ? 
The employees’ attitudes result 
from the play of many forces and 
the influence of many factors—no 
one should deny the importance of 
attitude when one is planning a pro- 
gram of work improvement. Atti- 
tude is like a mirror; it reflects the 
image placed before it. Perhaps 
management’s attitude toward the 
office and its personnel should be the 
first area of scrutiny. 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


A NEW CASE AND NEW FEATURES 
for the Filmosound 16mm optical- 
magnetic recording projector at no 
increase in price have been an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell. 

The company also announced a 
new improvement in its Soundstripe 
process of preparing 16mm film for 
magnetic recording. The new strip- 
ing process is said to achieve an 
improved signal response and higher 
“gain” for clearer voice and musical 
reproduction. New features of the 
Filmosound 302 include a case with 
acoustically treated aluminum doors, 
a Neoprene cushioned handle for 
carrying comfort and a two-toned 
grey finish of scuff-proof spatter 
material. An_ eight-inch built-in 
speaker increases sound volume and 
improves the tone. Two-case units 
with 12-inch and power speakers are 
also available. 

With the new 302 amateur movie 
makers, business, industry and 
schools can make their own 16mm 


sound movies by recording voice 
and music directly on the striped 
film as it is projected on the screen, 
or put a magnetic sound message 
on optical (conventional) sound film 
side by side without interference, 
Either sound track can then be 
played back as desired. 

A magnetic sound track can be 
erased and changed at will, and 
an interlock prevents accidental 
erasure. 


RUBBER TYPE CLEANER 


LANSDALE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
has taken over the manufacture of 
the original Lowston Dee-R-Tee 
typewriter type cleaner. The license 
from the patent owner covers all 
countries of the world. 

The Dee-R-Tee typewriter type 
cleaner is constructed with a slightly 
flexible handle to which a rubber 
working head is permanently at- 
tached. The cleaning and clean- 
keeping action is achieved by light 
strokes over the type faces using 
the flat sides of the tools which are 
studded with tiny projections. The 
suction created pulls out all dirt 
and carbon accumulated in one day 
and the rubber, by adsorption, holds 
these particles which otherwise clog 
up the type. When not in use the 
tool is kept in a neat sleeve box 
provided by the manufacturer with 
each tool. 

The Dee-R-Tee needs no main- 
tenance, and is both convenient and 
clean. 
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RAY COLCORD 
Senior Consultant 
Space Planning Department 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 


NE OF THE FEW REMAINING 
ss in which it is possible to 
achieve substantial savings today is 
in the costs of operations of a busi- 
ness, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these costs is that of payroll. 
Since the type, size, shape and char- 
acter of space have a decided im- 
pact on employee productivity the 
payroll costs of a business (here we 
are concerned solely with office 
workers) bear a direct relationship 
to the question of effective space 
utilization. It is obvious that the 
greater the number of employees re- 
quired to perform the operations, the 
greater will be the amount of space 
required to house them. It follows 
then that the space provided for the 
employees should be so planned, de- 
signed and constructed as to (1) 
insure the greatest amount of pro- 
ductivity per employee and (2) 
make certain that the space itself is 
economical to own and operate. 


Merely a Tool 


It is a source of constant surprise 
to me and my associates in the space 
planning field that the same ap- 
proach generally is not taken in the 
planning of office space as is more 
often taken in the planning of a 
factory or a warehouse. In the final 
analysis a building (whether office, 
factory, store or warehouse) is 
merely a tool. The operations should 
first be studied and planned in de- 
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Effective Space Utilization 


tail—only then should housing (a 
building) be put over and around 
them. Unfortunately this is seldom 
done—and this is the major reason 
why the cost of space is frequently 
so high—and yet so infrequently rec- 
ognized. 

“A building should be designed 
to accommodate the operations” is 
easy to say but difficult to do. Some 
will ask “What about the firm that 
leases space in an office building?” 
The basic objectives and the prob- 
lems are substantially the same. 
Problems peculiar to leasing will be 
discussed later. For the moment, let 
us pose a _ hypothetical problem 
which I’m sure some readers can 
visualize as being very nearly their 
own situation: A company with say 
five hundred employees has occupied 
a series of buildings scattered around 
the downtown area of its city for 
several years. Naturally this decen- 
tralized operation didn’t just happen 
overnight. It began developing years 
ago. This is an insurance company, 
and the trend in major insurance 
companies is that give or take one 
or two years, a given company will 
double in size every ten years in 
terms of coverages written. The 
number of employees required in the 
home office to process these cover- 
ages will increase proportionately 
(but to a lesser extent) and nat- 
urally space required to house the 
new employees will increase (and 
this to an even lesser extent). Grant- 
ing that this growth factor is one 
that is known and can be measured 
and evaluated factually it means 
that the lack of planning on a long 
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range basis has resulted in the de- 
centralized and highly inefficient and 
costly predicament our theoretical 
company finds itself in today. 


Immediate Steps 


Now let us assume that the treas- 
urer of the company has recom- 
mended that some immediate steps 
be taken to remedy the situation. 
The president is aware of the ne- 
cessity to reduce the costs of opera- 
tion which he knows are excessive 
(he may not be aware as to the de- 
gree that they are excessive but 
there are adequate statistical data 
available on the insurance industry 
to give him a fairly accurate idea). 
The question is brought before the 
board of directors and their deci- 
sion is that the company should con- 
struct an office building in the 
greater metropolitan area of the city 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
the entire home office force and that 
the building should be so designed 
that it can be enlarged in the future 
to accommodate any foreseeable ex- 
pansion in the home office force. 
This decision is management’s over- 
all objective and should be the basic 
policy underlying every succeeding 
step taken in arriving at the solu- 
tion to the problem and the achieve- 
ment of the objective. 

The president has appointed the 
treasurer to coordinate the work 
necessary to implement the decision 
of the board. Now the treasurer may 
elect one of two general courses of 
action, he may decide that there is 
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Space. Utilization—Continued 


sufficient talent on the company pay- 
roll (although this is doubtful for -a 
company of this size) to do the nec- 
essary planning or, he may decide 
to seek outside help in finding the 
right course of action and in plan- 
ning and designing the proposed 
building. Of course he may elect 
an alternate course which is a com- 
bination of the two—that is, he will 
call in outside help and assign some 
of his own personnel to assist in 
the work. 

Incidentally, it is far from time to 
call in an architect. First, the com- 
pany has to determine what is 
needed—and that is a long and some- 
times difficult job involving many 
hundreds or even thousands of hours 
of fact-gathering. 


Three Critical Attributes 


Three critical attributes are essen- 
tial to the people performing this 
work. The first and most important 
of the three is objectivity: the posi- 
tion of the critic; detached and, in 
a sense, coldly analytical. 

The second attribute required by 
a space planner is that of no inter- 
nal allegiances. By this I mean that 
his final responsibility is to the board 
of directors, who in turn are re- 
sponsible to the stockholders or to 
the policyholders as the case may 
be. It does not, or it should not, 
matter to the planner if an execu- 
tive of the company does not agree 
with the recommendations in his re- 
port. He makes them after a careful 
and objective evaluation of factual 
data—unswayed by emotion or in- 
tangible factors. It is his duty and 
responsibility to present the facts 
and his evaluation of them even 
though they may be unpalatable or 
diametrically opposed to the opin- 
ions of a few individuals. Space 
planning should be based on facts 
and carefully considered judgment, 
not on opinions, prejudice or fa- 
voritism. 

The third attribute that the com- 
mittee must bring to the company 
is experience. This may not be pos- 
sible within the ranks of the com- 
pany payroll. In this case the people 
should be sent out to see what is 
being done in well-planned struc- 
tures, they should study what has 
been done or they should call on a 
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_professional 
sultant. 
Remember this—the recommen- 
“dations and decisions this» group 
makes, the company will have to live 
with for probably thirty to fifty 
years. The company is committed 
to millions of dollars of expense 
during the life of the building. 

This is a full-time job for months 
—and it isn’t one for clerks. Suc- 
cessful presentations will be made 
to the board with well-written re- 
ports, cost analyses, schedules, 
graphic presentations, and models. 

Now the company has to attack 
the problem. Let’s assume they 
either have qualified people, spent 
some time in training, or retained 
outside help. 
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How Large a Building 


The first major question to be 
answered is: “How large (square 
feet) should the building be?” To 
answer this question accurately and 
objectively involves detailed consid- 
eration and evaluation of such items 
as: 


(1) What departments or other or- 
ganizational units are to occupy 
space in the new structure? 

(2) What related service functions 
need to be provided e.g. cafeteria, 
employees recreation, file and stor- 
age areas, conference facilities, audi- 
torium, executive facilities, recep- 
tion areas, parking, display, etc. 
(3) How long a period in the fu- 
ture should the expansion of the 
building contemplate or, putting it 
another way—what are the selected 
future levels of business activity 
that should be planned for in the 
ultimate design of the proposed 
building ? 

(4) What site factors might be in- 
volved in the problem. 

Limitations and policy decisions 
must first be obtained from man- 
agement. Most, however, involve de- 
tailed discussion analysis and re- 
search with individual department 
heads, supervisors and key employ- 
ees, 

In order to develop in detail the 
space required for the departments 
and other activities to be housed it 
is essential to make a comprehensive 
study of each operation to determine 
the work flow pattern; the need for 
special types of communications e.g. 





conveyors, television, _ facsimile, 
pneumatic tubes, etc. ; the equipment 
required for the best performance of 
each. job function; the physical re- 
lationship of individuals within each 
work group based on the work flow; 
the physical relationship of each 
work group to the other (again 
based on work flow and more par- 
ticularly flow of people) ; the effect 
on growth of rising levels of busi- 
ness activity upon each work unit; 
the conference activity for each 
group; number of visitors from out- 
side the company and many others, 
These facts are then computed and 
analyzed. The result is 1) a de- 
tailed summary of the square feet 
required to house the employees in 
the new structure, 2) the equipment 
required to make the operation per- 
formed as productive as possible, 
and 3) the basic information re- 
quired for layout of maximum func- 
tional effectiveness. 

The actual computation of square 
footage for each item of equipment, 
together with the necessary work, 
access and service area should be 
based on standards established with 
management at the start of the work. 
This will insure a consistent ap- 
proach in all departments and will 
aid in an objective accumulation of 
operational requirements. 


Arrangement of Space 


Upon resolution of the space re- 
quirements, both present and long 
range, it is necessary to determine 
the arrangement of the space. That 
is which organization unit should 
be physically closest to which other 
unit. This can be resolved on a 
factual basis by the simple expedi- 
ent of a traffic count, which when 
adjusted for deviations from normal 
or typical traffic and weighted for 
the effect of executive travel gives a 
clear factual picture of the move- 
ment of people between organiza- 
tional units. There again the em- 
phasis is on the conservation of the 
payroll dollar in achieving the great- 
est productive time of the total em- 
ployee time available per day. 

With all the foregoing data fully 
analyzed the next step is the deter- 
mination of what is called the “func- 
tional mass concept.” This term 
means precisely that a_ structural 
mass idea is conveyed by the ar- 
rangement of templates which re- 
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flects the functional requirements 
insofar as physical proximity is con- 
cerned. In other words a shape is 
conceived which expresses the ideal 
functional relationship both on var- 
jous levels vertically and on a hori- 
zontal plane as well. Thus, the gen- 
eral height of the building is 
established insofar as it is within 
certain functional or practical lim- 
itations. 


For example, before it can be de- 
termined how high (how many 
stories) the building should be, it 
must first be determined how wide 
and how long it should be. From the 
ideal functional mass concept de- 
veloped previously, the practical lim- 
itations of length of floor (based on 
the desirable distance from the most 
remote point on the floor to the main 
utility core) must be applied. This 
figure of distance can vary depend- 
ing on the desires of the manage- 
ment but should in all cases be based 
on a consideration of the cost in- 
volved in terms of non-productive 
employee time in walking excessive 
distances to the main utility core of 
the structure. Let us assume for 
our purposes that the decision was 
made by management that the maxi- 
mum walking time in length was set 
at forty-five seconds. This means 
that the length of a unit or wing of 
the building should not be more than 
one hundred and eighty feet. This 
is derived by multiplying the desired 
maximum walking time by the aver- 
age rate of walking which is about 
four feet per second. Naturally the 
unit principle as described here can 
be applied in a variety of ways so 
that there are several units each one 
hundred and eighty feet long on the 
same level and all connected to the 
same utility core. 


Next comes the question of prac- 
tical width of the unit. Layout con- 
siderations enter the picture here as 
well as certain psychological and 
safety factors. In our experience 
the optimum bay depth has been 
found to be 28’0” clear. This is 
based on thousands of general office 
and private office plus clerical area 
layouts and can be proved mathe- 
matically. Another consideration— 
the psychological one—is to decide 
about windows. There is only one 
reason why it is necessary to have 
windows—the employee feels shut 
in if he can’t get a view of the out- 
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side to tell whether it is raining or 
snowing or what. From any func- 
tional standpoint windows are a de- 
cided disadvantage. They cost more 
to build than does a solid wall, they 
cost more to maintain, you cannot 
control the light they admit inside, 
they increase the air conditioning 
load in the summer and the heating 
load in the winter and, finally, they 
destroy (unless placed at least sixty 
inches above the floor) the usability 
of one fourth of your wall space. 

So much for windows. We will 
return to this in a moment. If then 
we take the ideal bay depth of 
28’-0” clear add to it the width of 
a major corridor of say 6’ 0” clear 


and on the other side of it another 
bay of 28’-0” clear we have estab- 
lished our ideal building unit width 
of 62’-0” clear. This will be in- 
creased of course if interior columns 
are introduced but the clear dimen- 
sions indicated should be maintained 
with column thickness added to the 
62’-0” dimension. This will insure 
the most effective utilization of the 
space for practically all office re- 
quirements. 

Having established the length and 
width it is now necessary to deter- 
mine the number of floors in the 
ideal structure that is being planned. 
There again certain arbitrary figures 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Space Utilization—Continued 


can be established by management. 
One of these is the travel time in- 
volved in going from one point in 
the most remote part of the struc- 
ture to another point equally remote 
in the other end of the building. 
Once the figure is established the 
number of stories can be determined 
on a tentative basis. It should be 
remembered at this point however 
that the higher the building the 
greater the cost of initial construc- 
tion and the lower the efficiency per 
floor. Actual examples in New York 
City show that beyond a certain 
point the cost of so-called “tower 
space” is actually double. The num- 
ber of stories then should be very 
carefully costed since the higher the 
efficiency of the floor the more re- 
turn per dollar of investment is 
realized. 


Usable Space 


Here I think I should explain the 
term “efficiency.” The efficiency of 
a structure is expressed as a per- 
centage of the usable space to the 
gross inside space. This can range 
from 43% to a high of 83%. The 
difference between the net usable 
and the gross inside space is that 
area taken up by major corridors, 
toilets, elevators, stairs, interior col- 
umns, and pilasters, air conditioning 
rooms, mechanical shafts, air risers, 
etc. These areas, while essential 
to the buliding are “waste” space 
insofar as office operations are con- 
cerned. The importance of the ef- 
ficiency can be seen when you con- 
sider that the difference in construc- 
tion cost alone can vary as much as 
$6 or $7 per square foot. In a 
building containing 100,000 square 
feet with an efficiency of 65% as 
against one of 75% the difference in 
usable space available is 10,000 
square feet. This multiplied by $30 
a square foot to construct and added 
to say $3 per square foot per year 
to own and operate gives a total 
over a fifty year depreciation pe- 
riod of an additional cost of $1,800,- 
000 for a 10% differential in effi- 
ciency. 

After carefully studying these 
costs it remains to determine the ef- 
fective number of stories and the de- 
sired usable square feet per floor. 
The treasurer now has a good idea 
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of what the building shape and size 
should be. The next major question 
is, “Where shall the building be lo- 
cated ?” 


Returning for a moment let’s re- 
view that part of the directors’ deci- 
sion as it relates to location “in the 
greater metropolitan area of the 
city.” This, of course, is a limita- 
tion in that it prescribes the general 
location within which the structure 
is to be built. However, it is as- 
sumed here, there are wide variances 
in the character of the various areas 
which comprise the metropolitan 
district. (New York for example). 
Had the limitation not been placed 
on the location it would have been 
necessary to study and analyze such 
factors as transportation, markets, 
labor, housing, zoning, construction 
rates, climate, taxes, utilities, area 
concessions, and geographic condi- 
tions as factual indicators of the 
best possible site. 


Building Location 


In this case however emphasis is 
placed upon transportation, housing, 
zoning, utilities, land costs, environ- 
mental factors, prestige considera- 
tions, accessibility by customers and 
vendors, business services, eating 
places, location in relation to growth 
of the city, etc. Of course some of 
these factors must be evaluated on 
a judgment basis. This does not 
mean that they cannot be evaluated 
on an objective basis however. This 
evaluation process is achieved by a 
technique which “scores” each fac- 
tor by giving it a numerical value in 
relationship to the total list of fac- 
tors which have a bearing on the 
particular site problem. Each phase 
of the evaluation of factors is ac- 
complished by close coordination be- 
tween the consultant and the man- 
agement members charged with the 
responsibility of making the site 
selection. Assuming agreement on 
the value assigned to each factor the 
several possible sites can be com- 
pared. These are then reviewed and 
the final selection made on the basis 
of the site having the highest nu- 
merical score totaled for all factors. 
Thus while an element of judgment 
enters into the site selection it is a 
considered judgment supported by a 
great mass of factual data. 

Now the treasurer has the site 
the next step is to call in the archi- 


tect. Here it is advisable that great 
care be taken to make certain that 
the architect understands the na- 
ture and extent of the planning work 
which has already taken place. The 
entry of the architect does not 
signify the end of the value of the 
planner by any means. The architect, 
after having the functional require- 
ments fully explained, then pro- 
ceeds to convert the functional mass 
concept described previously into an 
aesthetic and pleasing mass with an 
eye toward economy of construc- 
tion and selection of materials of 
great durability and_ effectiveness. 
While this process is going on there 
are two important steps still to be 
done by the planner. First he pre- 
pares a set of “functional perform- 
ance specifications” covering such 
items as floor coverings, lighting, air 
conditioning, elevators or electric 
stairways, color, acoustics, ete. 
These are prepared as a guide later 
in the selection of interior materials 
and equipment by either the archi- 
tect, engineer or the interior de- 
signer. Great emphasis is placed on 
these items from a_ performance 
standpoint inasmuch as they have 
an immense effect on the continua- 
tion of the planning and design ob- 
jective which is to realize the great- 
est return on each dollar of payroll. 
Since, in most modern office build- 
ings, some form of lighting, air con- 
ditioning, etc., will be provided the 
cost in terms of employees time in 
providing the best of each of these 
features can be measured in _pen- 
nies per day per employee over a 
mediocre installation. Even assum- 
ing a very nominal 1% increase in 
employee productivity as a result of 
providing the best the cost for the 
additional investment is soon 
equalled and surpassed by the in- 
creased productivity. It is not trite 
to say, “it pays to buy the best.” 
The second important step that 
the planner takes is the detailed lay- 
out of the departments that will oc- 
cupy space in the new structure. 
This detailed layout is based upon 
the contprehensive studies of the 
operations taken much earlier. Each 
desk and other “tool” is so placed 
that it minimizes the movement of 
in-person traffic from one point to 
another in the function and within 
the building. The effectiveness is 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Space Utilization—from page 58 


further enhanced by the installation, 
where economically justified. of me- 
chanical paper handling devices, 
common language tape, voice, re- 
producing and other types of com- 
munications. The relationships re- 
vealed in the traffic count are imple- 
mented in the layout so that the 
final plan is an accurate statement of 
the ideal modified and adjusted to 
meet practical limitations and con- 
siderations. 

The relationship between the plan- 
ner and the architect is a close one. 
The planner makes certain the final 
mass will not compromise to a sig- 
nificant degree the functional re- 
quirements established by the sur- 
vey. Certainly the architect must 
have freedom to express himself in 
the overall design but the extent of 
such expression should be controlled 
by the company. The best way to 
do this is to have the planner cost 
out the difference between the ideal 
building based on function only as 
against that recommended by the 
architect. The differential in cost 
(and there almost always is one) is 
properly chargeable to architectural 
design. If the company then feels 
that the added cost of the proposed 
design is worth it in terms of pres- 
tige or advertising or some other 
intangible it is the company’s deci- 
sion to make. Any such decision 
should be made only after being 
aware of the cost however. 


Coordinative Effort 


This is but one example of the 
coordinative effort which must go 
on between the planner and the 
architect to insure that the greatest 
effectiveness is achieved at minimum 
investment. Any additional invest- 
ment is made only after the company 
knows exactly what the design fea- 
tures involved is going to cost ini- 
tially and annually thereafter. Re- 
member that the initial cost is a sec- 
ondary consideration since owning 
and operating costs equal construc- 
tion costs every ten or twelve years. 

Once the architectural design is 
completed, construction can begin. 

So far I have concerned myself 
with the problem of the company 
which decides to build a new build- 
ing. Now let’s revert to the situa- 
tion of the company that is to lease 
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space in an existing structure rather 
than construct one of its own. From 
the standpoint of effective space 
utilization the approach to the prob- 
lem in the case of leased space is the 
same essentially as that used in re- 
solving the problems in the case of 
the building constructed for an 
owner-tenant. However there is a 
significant difference in emphasis 
and degree. In the case of the ten- 
ant-owned building the company was 
in a position to exercise complete 
control over the planning and de- 


sign and even construction of the: 


building to insure that the invested 
dollars resulted in the most effective 
tool for its operations. The degree 
of control available to a lessee is 
sharply reduced owing to the simple 
fact that the building to be occupied 
is already built or is under construc- 
tion. We assume here that the com- 
pany has studied the question of 
leasing vs. owning very carefully 
and for good reasons does not find 
the construction of a new building 
justified at this time. 


Outside Help 


This being the case let’s assume 
the same approach insofar as the 
procurement of outside help is con- 
cerned. The same steps of “deter- 
mination” would be followed. This 
is so in leased space since it too is 
a tool although it probably will be 
somewhat modified from the ideal 
one that could be achieved in an 
owned building. These steps would 
be: 


(1) Determination of management 
objective. 

(2) Determination of total space 
requirements both present and at 
selected future levels of business ac- 
tivity. 

(3) Determination of the functional 
requirements relating to physical re- 
lationships and work, service re- 
quirements, and communications 
needs. 

(4) Resolution of the ideal mass 
concept based on the preceding steps. 
(5) Determination of the most suit- 
able general area within which the 
new space should be located. 


Upon reaching this stage the real 
estate broker should be engaged to 
find the space that most nearly meets 
the requirements of the company. 
Let’s assume the broker is success- 


ful in finding three or four adequate 
parcels of space within the area and 
that in general these parcels con- 
form to the objectives of the com- 
pany insofar as environment is con- 
cerned. All other things being equal 
it is now necessary to evaluate the 
suitability of each alternate as to 
the space needs of the company and 
to select the best. 

The importance of the usable 
space is usually much more critical 
in leased space than in newly con- 
structed owned space owing to the 
difference in degree of control exer- 
cised by the owner or lessee in each 
case. 


Suitable Area 


The selection of the most suitable 
area of the alternates submitted by 
the realtor should be based then on 
the efficiency of the floor if all other 
factors are in conformance to the 
company’s requirements. The deter- 
mination of the efficiency then is 
made by securing plans of the al- 
ternate spaces. The “waste” areas 
are then cross hatched and the re- 
sultant clear space is the usable area 
available. In computing the loss oc- 
casioned by interior columns it is 
not enough to take the outside di- 
mensions of the column. Experience 
will prove that a 2’ x 2’ column not 
along a major corridor and in usable 
space will cause an effective loss of 


one desk position or about twenty- 


five square feet. A calculation of the 
usable square feet available in each 
alternate is then made and com- 
pared to the computed requirements 
of the company. What normally 
happens then is that a discrepancy 
is discovered between what is 
termed usable by this method of 
calculation and what the realtor has 
represented as “rentable area” avail- 
able. This discrepancy is always in 
favor of the lessor—never the lessee. 
In most cities the computation of 
rentable area includes those items 
which in our discussion we call 
“waste.” Not only should the usable 
area be carefully computed in the 
proposed leased spaces but its char- 
acter with regard to the ideal mass 
concept should be carefully analyzed 
as well. Regularly shaped, wide and 
unobstructed areas generally are 
more adaptable to effective layout 
than are long narrow and irregularly 
shaped areas. 
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Another factor which deserves 
very careful analysis is the matter 
of costs. As a result in differences 
in the method of calculating usable 
and rentable space the costs can and 
do vary significantly insofar as the 
net usable cost is concerned. A low 
rental rate may appear to be espe- 
cially attractive but if the usable 
square footage is divided into the 
annual rental it may be found that 
the rate is considerably higher than 
the rentable rate. The cost of usable 
space per square foot rises in direct 
proportion to the lowering of the ef- 
ficiency of the space. Here again 
the inefficient space lowers the ef- 
fectiveness of the payroll dollar by 
complicating the operations as a re- 
sult of making them conform to the 
building rather than vice versa. 

It is not possible to go into the 
many other facets of effective space 
utilization in the limited space avail- 
able. Nor is it possible to discuss 
more than superficially the detailed 
methods used in assuring effective 
utilization but I hope I have touched 
upon some of the highlights which 
must be considered in the matter and 
aroused an increased awareness of 
the importance of efficient space 
more as it relates to the investment 
in the payroll than it relates to the 
cost of providing the space itself. 





AUTOMATIC PAPER FEED 


A NEW SERIES OF DRI-STAT photo- 
copy machines designed by Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc. features “Auto 
Feed,” a new automatic paper feed 
for the processing unit. 

With the new feed, the operator 
has only to feed the negative and 
positive sheets into the entrance of 
the processing unit, where they are 
gripped by two pairs of moving feed 
rollers. These rollers, housed en- 
tirely within the cabinet, are made 
of stainless steel. One of each pair 
is chain-driven; the other, which is 
covered with neoprene, is driven by 
friction from the other. The speed 
of the two pairs of rollers is syn- 
chronized by mating nylon gears. 

Each pair grips one of the two 
sheets being fed into the processor, 
taking full control over its travel 
immediately. From here on, the 
sheets travel at a constant rate of 
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speed and in perfect register through 
the processing solution and up to 
the exit nip rollers, which are also 
traveling at the same speed. 

The entire length of the copy is 
thus processed for an identical length 
of time, and uniform density of the 
image throughout the finished posi- 
tive print is assured. Since the two 
sheets cannot slip out of register, 
transfer of the complete image from 
the negative to the positive sheet is 
guaranteed. 


The speed of travel of the paper 
through the processing unit is set 
at the factory and thus cannot vary. 
This insures that the paper travels 
at the exact rate which has been 
determined to be correct for thor- 
ough wetting, complete development, 
and uniform transfer of the image. 

Automatic paper feed thus greatly 
simplifies the training of new oper- 
ators and makes the photocopyer the 
truly universal office machine that 
it was designed to be. 
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Current literature end prices on any of the fellewing preducts and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items net listed. 


— CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rota 
. Stenci 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
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118. Sorters 
106. Time Stomp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent orn de 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 


89. Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 


59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 


137. 
124. 
102. 


Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 


69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


75. 


76. 
77. 
8l. 


oanetee Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 


138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 


104. 
99. 


114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday 
—~ Evaluation 
Display Material! 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Taking a C.L.U. Examination 


DAVIS W. GREGG, C.L.U. 
President 
HERBERT C. GRAEBNER, C.L.U. 


Dean 


American College of 
Life Underwriters 


NE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 
$= intensely creative activities 
of the American College staff is the 
gathering of the seventy-five to one 
hundred examination ideas for a 
particular C.L.U. examination 
series, placing them in a current and 
practical framework, and _ having 
them cover important subject areas 
without duplicating examinations of 
recent years. 

There is a continuous stockpil- 
ing of the raw material for C.L.U. 
questions. One very important 
source of ideas is the field C.L.U. 
teacher and each year some twenty- 
five to forty of the most experienced 
teachers are invited to submit to the 
College problem material from 
which examination questions may be 
drafted. 

It is a continuing responsibility 
of the staff to read insurance peri- 
odicals, newspapers, news maga- 
zines, the C.L.U. Journal, law jour- 
nals, company magazines, the Wall 
Street Journal and other profes- 
sional and educational journals. 
They are looking for current insur- 
ance, legal, economic, governmental, 
financial and social developments 
which might serve as suitable ideas 
for questions. 

The initial drafting of the C.L.U. 
examination questions is a function 
of the College staff. However, sev- 
eral outstanding educators with 
C.L.U, teaching experience are con- 
sulted during this phase so that the 
validity of the question format and 
substance may be checked by addi- 
tional persons skilled and experi- 
enced in the art of examination 
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preparation. After a series of ques- 
tions have been completed for each 
examination, consultation is again 
sought with specialists in the indi- 
vidual subject areas to make doubly 
sure that the question is in a current 
and practical setting and that it is 
covered adequately by the basic text 
material. 

A committee of the Examination 
Board of the American College 
meets for at least three days each 
Spring to evaluate the question ma- 
terial submitted by the staff and to 
agree upon the final set of examina- 
tion questions. This Committee is 
composed of a distinguished group 
of life underwriters, life insurance 
executives and educators. As a rule, 
several specialists such as an econ- 
omist, a tax attorney, and experts 
in the fields of finance and law are 
invited to sit as consultants with 
the committee to make certain that 
the technical aspects of the questions 
will be correct. 


Careful Review 


The Committee on Examination 
Questions carefully reviews each 
individual question and parts of each 
question, applying the following 
series of tests to each question and 
to the set as a whole: 

A. Respecting individual questions : 
1. Does it cover a reasonably impor- 
tant phase of the subject? 

2. Do the suggested study materials 
furnish adequate foundation for a 
satisfactory answer ? 

3. If a problem, does it have a prac- 
tical setting? 

4. Is the wording free from ambi- 
guity ? 

5. Is it readily gradable? 

». Is it timely? 

. Is the wording free from bias? 
B. Respecting the set as a whole: 

1. Are the questions fairly well 
spread over the entire subject mat- 


NO 


ter of the examinations? 

2. Has duplication of previous ex- 
aminations, especially those of re- 
cent years, been avoided? 

3. Is there a fair inclusion of prob- 
lems which test the ability of the 
candidate to use his knowledge? 

4. Is the length reasonable for the 
time allotted? 

5. Will it tend to encourage more 
thorough teaching and discourage 
attempts to “coach” for certain types 
of questions? 


Question Drafting 


At each step in the preparation 
of examination questions, consider- 
ation is given to the answers. (It 
might be suggested that one of the 
“secrets” of good question drafting 
is to decide first on the answer de- 
sired and then draft a question to 
bring out this answer.) By the 
time the staff presents the proposed 
examinations to the Committee on 
Examination Questions, a summary 
of points to be accepted as answers 
has been prepared. In this way the 
staff makes certain that the ques- 
tions cover a reasonably important 
phase of the subject and that the 
suggested readings furnish an ade- 
quate foundation for a satisfactory 
answer. <Any additional answer 
points developed by the Committee 
are added to the set of answers. 

Once the Committee on Exami- 
nation Questions has approved a 
set of questions for each examina- 
tion, the American College staff has 
no right to make further change in 
the examination questions. They 
are then printed and made ready 
for distribution prior to the June 
examinations. Full and complete 
security measures are observed in 
connection with the examination 
questions from their initial drafting 
until they are placed in the hands of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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says June Denman, 
wife of R. Earl Den- 
man (The Gantz 
Agency, Cincinnati) 


“Even when Earl has 
had one of his best years, 
we both know that his 
next year can be even 
better. Pacific Mutual 
and progress are synon- 
ymous—and that inspires 
a man. For myself, 
there’s inspiration in 
knowing that Earl’s ca- 
reer is permanent.” 


June Denman’s hus- 
band is the current 
Pacific Mutual Pro- 
duction Champion 
and President of the 
Big Tree Club — the 
tenth time he has 
achieved these hon- 
ors in his 30-year 
career. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

° . 
LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


RETIREMENT PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 





C.L.U. Questions-—Continued 


the examinees. 

The C.L.U. examinations are 
conducted on a full professional 
basis under the auspices of ac- 
credited colleges and universities. 
Accordingly, arrangements are nor- 
mally made through the dean of a 
collegiate school of business or some 
other administrator who in turn 
arranges for members of his faculty 
to supervise and proctor the exami- 
nations. 

There are many advantages in 
having the examinations given by 
colleges and universities. Their 
physical facilities normally are the 
most satisfactory in a given com- 
munity. It is known from experi- 
ence that the environment of a col- 
lege campus is more conducive to 
effective examination-taking than is 
any other environment which is 
available. Also, the use of colleges 
and universities provides a nation- 
ally uniform standard of supervision 
and proctoring thus assuring the 
maintenance of the very high stand- 
ards of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer examinations. 

In substance, the criteria for 
selecting C.L.U. graders are that 
they be experienced college teachers, 
experienced graders of college-level 
examinations, experienced C.L.U. 
teachers, and have a full under- 
standing and interest in the objec- 
tives of the C.L.U. program. Each 
of them must be capable of evalu- 
ating C.L.U. questions in the light 
of the required college-level stand- 
ards. 

The answers to the C.L.U. ques- 
tions adopted for an examination are 
available at the time the Committee 
on Examination Questions meets in 
the Spring. However, the panel of 
graders is required to take the ex- 
amination as a group without the 
benefit of these answers. The rea- 
sons for this are several. In the 
first place, since the grading panel 
sees the questions for the first time 
at the same time the candidates are 
seeing them, and since they are re- 
quired to complete their efforts 
within about a four-hour period, 
their approach to what should be 
required is more realistic. Secondly, 
since they do not see the examina- 
tions before they sit down with the 
question sheet, their answers have 
a degree of spontaneity which can 
be attained in no other way. 


Thirdly, their interpretation of each 
question is similar to the interpreta- 
tion experienced by the candidates 
who are seeing it for the first time. 
Finally, it is believed that the 
graders, working as a group, can 
agree on the level of standards much 
better if they do not see the ques- 
tions in advance or know the an- 
swers which have been determined 
previously. 

The grading key established by 
this procedure is an excellent one, 
Each C.L.U. question is of equal 
weight unless otherwise designated 
on the examination. In other words, 
each question is normally worth ten 
points and, since only nine questions 
are required of the candidate, the 
grading is on the basis of ten points 
for each question with a conversion 
factor of approximately 1.1 being 
applied to the final score. 

Within a few hours after the 
panel of graders completes the grad- 
ing key for the full ten questions, a 
printed form of the key is presented 
to them. By the following day the 
“pilot” grading begins. 

In the pilot grading, each grader 
takes approximately twenty-five ex- 
aminations and grades them accord- 
ing to the key agreed upon at the 
first meeting. After grading this 
number of examinations, another 
meeting of the panel of graders last- 
ing approximately three hours is 
held. At this meeting the graders 
go over the entire grading key a 
second time and adjustments are 
made in the key for reasonable an- 
swers which were not contemplated 
at the initial meeting. Adjustments 
are also made for questions where 
some ambiguity seemed to exist in 
spite of all that had been done to 
avoid it, and for the weighting of 
the question points where it devel- 
oped that the standards were too 
low or too high. 

At the conclusion of the second 
graders’ session, the standards for 
grading the examinations are final. 
From then on these standards are 
applie¢ to every examination in- 
cluding those which had_ been 
graded during the pilot grading, 
and no further adjustment is made 
to attain a particular passing ratio. 
In other words, at this point the 
“die is cast” and the ultimate pass- 
ing ratios on the examinations will 
be a function of the application of 
these standards. 

Best’s Life News 
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Upon completion of an examina- 
tion, the supervisor returns all of 
the books to the American College 
at once. As soon as the books are 
received, the names are removed 
from the front cover of each. Each 
applicant’s book is numbered and 
from then until the end of the entire 
grading procedure no one has knowl- 
edge of the applicant’s name. 

In grading the examination the 
individual scores for the various 
question parts are recorded on a 
grade sheet. 

The batch of books are returned 
to the Dean’s office at the College, 
and the grade sheet carefully re- 
viewed. Certain of the books with 
high grades need not be graded a 
second time. All other books are 
kept together as a batch to be graded 
a second time by an entirely inde- 
pendent grader. 

Even though C.L.U. examina- 
tions are of the subjective type, the 
procedures have been established in 
such a way that the results achieved 
are highly objective. The fact that 
weighting is assigned to each ques- 
tion and question part and the 
graders are carefully oriented to the 
grading key, produces uniform re- 
sults throughout all of the grading. 

Certain books with a grade of be- 
low passing, have an automatic ap- 
peal which results in a third grading 
of parts of the examination. The 
book is referred to a review panel 
composed of two of the most experi- 
enced and able men on the panel of 
graders. They regrade the parts of 
questions on which the first two 
graders disagreed in their marking 
by more than a half point. 

Once all grading, regrading and 
review panel work has been com- 
pleted, the grades of the individual 
candidates are again related to their 
names instead of their grading num- 
ber. A grade report form is indi- 
vidually typed for each candidate 
and is mailed to him. When he re- 
ceives his grade report and notes the 
big letter “P” (denoting “Pass- 
ing”) he may be excused for grin- 
ning from ear to ear. He is one 
step closer to joining the thousands 
of life underwriters who have 
earned the coveted C.L.U. designa- 
tion. 


Adapted from an article in the Journal of the 





American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, 
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To list every life insurance plan underwritten 
by Continental Assurance would occupy 
a space many times the size of this 


Yet, we do want you to know when and how you can use us 
to advantage. That in view, we have prepared a comprehen- 
sive 1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers. It tells you 
our complete facilities story quickly and systematically... 
from simple package plans to competitive contracts for com- 
plex tax situations. 

Please write for your copy...and you will have a most use- 
ful addition for your working sales kit. 


Continental 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 4, Ill. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. 310, 310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me my personal copy of your new 


1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers ASK FOR YOUR 
NAME FREE COPY NOW! 


ADDRESS. 
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SERVING AN AUTO POLICYHOLDER, Glen Dittus 
visits a local garage to inspect damages and 
speed repairs. This is part of his job under 
State Farm’s ‘personal touch” claims han- 
dling system. It is also a valuable opportunity 
to cement good will with his insured (an im- 
portant consideration when you also sell life 
and fire insurance.) 


oo.” 

SERVING HIS COMMUNITY, Dittus devotes time 
to his duties as Elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church. He also serves on the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Proviso Township High School, as 
baritone soloist and board member of the 
Suburban Veterans Chorus, as sponsor and 
first baseman of a: 12-inch softball team (which 
just won a local championship). A Rotarian, he 
recently completed a term on his local club’s 
Board of Directors. 


REPORT ON STATE FARM / Agency Force 


SELLING THREE TYPES OF INSURANCE under State Farm’s 
“multiple line’? plan keeps Glen Dittus and his able assistant 
(wife ‘“Sandy,’’ above) on a busy schedule. Although he had no 
sales experience before joining State Farm in 1947. . . although 
his career was interrupted by a recall to military service during 
the Korean conflict . . . Dittus qualified for the company’s 
‘““Leaders Club’’ in 1953 and 1954. He also graduated from 
Purdue University’s Life Insurance Marketing Institute. 





NEW KIND OF INSURANCE MAN 


GLEN DITTUS OF MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS, TYPIFIES THE 
YOUNG MEN WHO ARE BUILDING LIFETIME CAREERS WITH STATE FARM 


Most of the men who have entered State Farm’s Career Agent 
Program have much in common with Glen Dittus of Maywood. 

They’re independent businessmen who sell all three State 
Farm lines—auto, life and fire—under a contractual arrange- 
ment with the company. 

They earn substantial incomes. (State Farm Career Agents 
with at least one year of service averaged $9,300.00 per year 
in 1954.) 

They’re active in the social, business and civic life of their 
communities. 

They’re all eligible for one of the industry’s most complete 

training programs. (More than 6,000 State Farm agents are 
now participating in classroom, workshop and on-the-job in- 
struction.) 
The ever-increasing skill and growing number of pro- 
fessional State Farm Career Men—like Glen Dittus—is 
demonstrated by two dramatic facts. State Farm Mutual 
sells America’s most widely-bought auto insurance. 
State Farm Life ranks among the top 50 United States 
and Canadian legal reserve companies in Ordinary 
insurance in force. * 







*State Farm Life has had no consolidation, reinsurance, 
brokerage, or Employer Group. It does issue Creditors’ Group STATE FARM 
to local banks who are financing automobile purchases 


under the State Farm Bank Plan. 





State Farm Life Insurance Company, 


INSURANCE 
Home Office, Bloomington, Illinois 
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The Romance of Insurance 


GUY D. DOUD 


Life Insurance Counsel 


N THIS ARTICLE we are stepping 
Beside a little from all other impor- 
tant subjects to inject a little plain 
heart into this discussion of life 
insurance. Too often in looking at a 
tremendous financial organization 
we may overlook the important 
thing; the point at which it inti- 
mately touches humanity. This is 
so in life insurance, even though 
there are millions of us contributing 
money to it and receiving cash bene- 
fits from it every day. 

The only way of which I know to 
bring it into your consciousness as 
a great and human thing is to tell 
you a few instances in my own ex- 
perience. These form only a drop 
in the bucket of similar incidents 
happening all the time all over the 
country. I have always been pro- 
foundly impressed by the individual 
reactions of those receiving its bene- 
fits. 

One day I received a check from 
the company with which I was then 
actively associated. It was for two 
thousand sixty one dollars and was 
payable to a man seventy years old. 
It was the proceeds of an endow- 
ment policy taken out by himself 
thirty years before. He lived in a 
small country town. The letter ac- 
companying the check gave the de- 
tailed history of his policy of life 
insurance over all the thirty years 
since he had taken it out; the num- 
her and amount of each premium he 
had paid, etc. I was instructed to go 
personally to the little town and de- 
liver the check, taking up the old 
policy. 

It was in June and I found the 
old man sitting on his side porch, 
resting from work in hi$ garden. 
After introducing myself and telling 
him my errand I asked him if he 
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had his old policy handy. He said 
it was in his safety deposit box 
down at the bank, two or three 
blocks away, and if I would make 
myself comfortable there in the 
shade of the porch he would walk 
down and get it. 

As I sat there on his porch, wait- 
ing, that peaceful June morning, 
that check felt even warmer in my 
inside pocket over my heart. I won- 
dered how it would strike him. I 
soon found out. He handed me the 
old policy, slightly yellowed by its 
years; and [ opened it up to the 
page showing the date it had been 
issued. 

“What day is this, Mr. Stevens?” 
I asked. 

“The twenty sixth of June.” 

“Oh yes”—though I didn’t know 
it!—“And this policy, dated the 
twenty-sixth of June thirty years 
ago says that if you are alive today 
the company is bound to pay you 
two thousand dollars. If you had 
died before today they were to pay 
it to Mrs. Stevens or your heirs. 
“But, here you are, alive and hearty. 
And here’s your check.” 

I handed it to him. With it I 
handed him the typed sheet which 
listed all the yearly premiums, etc. 
These, I now remember, amounted 
to a little more than fourteen hun- 
dred dollars. The check was for two 
thousand sixty one dollars. How 
well I remember it and the expres- 
sion on his dear old face. 

He took the check and the typed 
slip. His hand shook. He studied 
both for a few minutes before say- 
ing anything. Then, he looked up 
with glistening eyes, as an old man’s 
eyes will glisten with emotion at 
times. 


“My boy,” he said, “this check is 
like manna fiom heaven. I never 
expected to live to receive it. I al- 


ways thought my wife would have 
it when I left her; and now she has 
gone before me.” 








sent it ¥ 
you. In Tagta 
ured that yot 
pany to show 4 why it wasn’t 
sixty one dollars and fifty cents. To 
me, it represents a very great and 
satisfying principle in life insur- 
ance.” 

“It would,” he said. Then he gave 
me the clue to the rest of the picture. 
“It says here that I have paid about 
fourteen hundred dollars over the 
thirty years ; and I receive it all back 
and enough more to make two thou- 
sand and sixty-one dollars. Mar- 
velous !” 


“Not so marvelous, Mr. Stevens, 
in that sort of policy. Your yearly 
deposits have been substantial 
enough to pay your share of the 
death losses and still grow for you.” 
He didn’t say anything to that. Nor, 
anything else for a moment. 

“My boy,” he finally remarked, 
“You may be surprised when I tell 
you that this is the greatest sum of 
money that I have ever had in one 
amount in my life time. It comes 
at a time when I very desperately 
need it. I am an old preacher. Not 
retired, exactly, but nearly so. 
Maybe I ought to be. In fact, at 
seventy years of age I am about 
out of the running. A preacher sel- 
dom has much money. They don’t 
need much. Now, however, I do 
need this money to do some things 
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Romance of Insurance—Continued 


very near to my heart. I thank you 
and the company for it.” 

“Don’t thank me, Mr. Stevens. 
“Nor the company either for that 
matter. For them it is merely the 
matter of completing their contract 
with you. They do it every day 
somewhere. In this case, I am 
merely the go-between.” I arose and 
shook his hand. “But,” I said, “for 
me it is the end of a perfect day. I 
thank you for what you have said. 
It makes me proud again of life 
insurance.” 


Happy Old Man 


I left him there in the shade of 
his comfortable porch, standing with 
tears at the edges of his old eyes, 
the check in his trembling hand—a 
happy old man. 

Romance in life insurance? I'll 
say! 

We will not have space for many 
of these, but here’s another one of 
a different kind. I took the com- 
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pany’s check for five thousand dol- 
lars to a young widow who had 
three small children. I arrived at the 
house only a few days after the hus- 
band had died, so naturally it was 
pretty sad and gloomy around there. 
After the formalities and she had 
asked me to sit down, | gave her 
the check. She could not keep from 
crying, silently. Then, she brushed 
the tears away and said: 

“I—I think I ought to do more 
than thank you. | ought to tell you 
something you do not know about 
this money.” 

“Do not do it,” I said, “if it is 
hard to do. The money is yours. 
You are not obliged to thank any- 
body.” 

“IT know, or I think I do,” she 
said, trying to control herself, “but 
—but—the thing | must say to just 
you, is that for years I tried to get 
my husband to drop this insurance, 
I thought we needed so many other 
things more. And now, it is every- 
thing we have to take care of these 
children.” She was sobbing. ‘Wasn't 
it wonderful that my husband didn't 
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pay any attention to me.” 

Romance? Aye, of a deeper kind, 

In the course of running any busi- 
ness there sometimes come severe 
trials. During the extremely high 
price of sugar, near the ending of 
World War I, I knew a wholesale 
grocery firm in a small city which 
had bought a lot of sugar all the 
way up to eighteen cents a pound; 
eighteen dollars for each hundred 
pound bag. They had a large ware- 
house full of sugar; and this sugar 
speculation, unfortunately, repre- 
sented all of their working capital 
as well as some money borrowed at 
the bank. 

The Armistice came. Sugar 
dropped to about eight cents a 
pound and it never climbed back! 
The crash of the sugar market 
threatened to absolutely bankrupt 
this firm. The principal partner 
started to worry about it and died 
later surely partly because of this 
business strain. 

Then it was discovered that there 
was a life insurance policy on his life 
payable to the firm! It saved their 
financial life. 

Romance in Life Insurance? 
Plenty. Of various kinds. There are 
literally thousands of those, proving 
that life insurance is a big and de- 
cidedly human thing; to be thus 
filled with romance and _ still be 
scientifically correct and impreg- 
nably safe is an achievement un- 
equalled anywhere else. 


Decidedly Human 


I was acquainted with a_ small 
college in Iowa and knew, rather 
intimately, some of the instructors 
there. Some were policyholders in 
my company, some in other good 
companies. I enjoyed talking to 
them about their insurance. They 
knew something about it too and 
enjoyed trying to dissect it; they 
were proud of it. 

I took a check one day for only a 
thousand dollars to a man who was 
sixty, years old, teaching there. It 
was the proceeds of an endowment 
policy taken out in his early man- 
hood. This man was well fixed fi- 
nancially, it happened, and was not 
really in need of this extra thousand 
dollars, But you should have seen 
his eyes sparkle when I handed him 
that check. 
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“There is a story which goes with 
this thousand dollars which might 
interest you,” he said. “It might 
also interest other students, espe- 
cially the live ones. Would you like 
to hear it?” Would I! “Of course,” 
] said. 

“When I was a young man,” he 
commenced, ‘‘a mere boy in fact, | 
was poor and yet I wanted to go to 
college. To finish the courses which 
| wanted would take about three 
years. It would require about a 
thousand dollars more than I had 
saved. | was stumped. How to get 
a whole thousand dollars so that | 
would not be compelled to work for 
all of my living expenses and 
tuition and thus crowd me too much 
throughout those three years was a 
problem. 


On One Condition 


“Finally, almost in desperation, I 
went to an old lady I knew, a 
Quakeress, who I was sure had 
the money. But, why should she lend 
some of it to me? Much to my sur- 
prise she said she would do it on 
one condition. ‘Oh, oh,’ I said to 
myself, what kind of a condition?” 


“I know thee is an honest boy,” 


“Thee can use an educa- 
tion. I also know Thee will pay me 
back, if Thee lives, but Thee might 
die.” I hadn’t thought of that but 
she had. “Now,” she continued, “‘if 
Thee will see a life insurance man 
and take out a policy of insurance 
on Thy life which would pay me 
back my thousand dollars if thee 
should die, you may come back and 
get the money. I am an old woman 
and I cannot afford to lose it.” 

“| did that; and this check is 
from that policy,” continued the pro- 
fessor. “I did not even know it was 
an endowment policy, even a long 
range one, but that life insurance 
man was far-seeing. He knew that 
even one thousand. dollars would be 
welcome to an old man, so he wrote 
it that way. I haven’t died yet, and 
I was able to pay back the thousand 
dollars long ago to that old 
Quakeress. But that thousand dol- 
lars paid for a great part of my early 
education.” 

You know, ‘gentlemen of the Life 
Insurance Jury,’ a Quaker can see 
a nickel through a two inch plank! 
Yet, that old lady must have had a 


she said. 
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lot of real romance tucked away un- 
der her plain little bonnet! 

Romance in Life Insurance? Yes. 
All this and protection, thrift and 
safety too! It’s what makes career 
life insurance men, everywhere. 

In my studies and observations I 
am impressed, I might say even 
appalled at times, at how little is 
really known about life insurance 
among the people as a whole. Even 
among the majority of those hold- 
ing policies. They have a lot of mis- 
information, which tends to further 
obscure real things. 

I have come, again and again, to 
the question, how may everybody 
in America finally come to this 
knowledge which is now known to 
so few. These real things are thrift, 
ownership of money co-operatively 
by themselves ; extreme safety ; and 


the many things they may do for 
themselves and their families by 
using this machinery. They think 
they know, but they could know 
more, profitably. 


Romance Overlooked 


My experience has shown me that 
many otherwise good life insurance 
men and women do not know these 
things as simply and clearly as they 
should. One of the things they could 
profitably add to their sales kits is 
the tremendous “kick” contained 
even in this money thing :—Ro- 
mance! That, while it has never al- 
lowed itself to indulge in question- 
able ideas of finance or speculation, 
or any utopian theory or dream, like 
Old Man River it just keeps rollin’ 
along! That it has romance! 
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BRING YOUR LIFE BUSINESS INTO FOCUS WITH MODIFIED TEN 
_.. ANOTHER GUARANTEED COST CONTRACT FROM THE TRAVELERS 


When you sell The Travelers “Modified Ten” permanent 
life insurance policy, you'll encourage comparison and wel- 
come competition. By focusing on this industry leader, 
you'll surely enlarge your life account. Over the first ten 
years rates are exceptionally low yet the ‘Modified Ten’’ is 
a permanent policy providing cash and loan values, paid-up 
insurance, etc. And, of course, as with all Travelers contracts, 
total premium costs are guaranteed. 


Sales and promotional material are available to help you 
before, during and after the sale. And Travelers national 
advertising in leading magazines backs you up every month 
of the year. 


See your Travelers Life Manager or General Agent for the 
exciting details of The Travelers ‘Modified Ten.” He's as 
near as your telephone. 


The Good “/hings tu Life are Guaranteed 


THE TRAVELERS 


including Life . Accident . Group 
Automobile . Casualty . Fire . Bonds 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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All forms of personal and business insurance 
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LooKING FOR NEW SALES IDEAS? 
Re-examine some which you have 
discarded in years past. Scores of 
industrial firms are discovering, 
right in their dormant patent file, 
unused ideas which pay off in today’s 
market. Neither newness nor age is 
a test of the efficacy of the present 
day worth of an idea. The true 
measure is found in the faces of 
your prospects. 

For example: “How much a 
month would your wife and two 
children need to get by on?” is as 
much an attention-getter today, when 
it is asked by Don Secord of Denver, 
as it was forty years ago when it 
was propounded by Professor S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the interim, this one 
idea has been responsible for the 
sale of untold millions of dollars of 
life insurance. Before it needs re- 
treading, if ever, it'll be good for 
countless millions of future sales 
mileage. 


Nosopy Is “Too Busy” to discuss 
insurance, is the experience of 
Kenneth D. Ulis of Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia, because everybody has an 
insurance problem of some kind. 

Mr. Ulis has found that, although 
everyone thinks of himself as some- 
thing of a financial expert in the 
field of family security, he is not 
above improving his knowledge 
about such basics as the cost of pro- 
tection, the wisdom of saving, the 
values of non-forfeiture benefits in 
life insurance contracts. 

It’s surprising how little most 
people know even now of non-for- 
feiture rights and how much they 
appreciate having them explained. 
Also, how little people know of the 
reasons why they should seek the 
advice of an attorney regarding wills 
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M. H. BLACKBURN, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers) 


and their making. And about such 
questions as: the need for a buy- 
and-sell agreement? Where are the 
policies filed for safekeeping? (A 
safe deposit box is not the answer 
unless all parties have access to the 
vault.) Does a man’s wife or part- 
ner have a simple letter of instruc- 
tions to follow when an insured event 
comes to pass? (“This policy will 
pay Mary $200 a month as long as 
she lives,” and so forth.) 

Mr. Ulis has made an impressive 
low-pressure sales record among his 
townsfolk. What is good for Van 
Nuys, it develops, is good for Kenny 


Ulis. 





“ARE YOU IN SPRING TRAINING?” 
asks Rolland M. Cutshall, veteran 
Los Angeles agent, energetic Men’s 
Club softball catcher, enthusiastic 
UCLA alumnus, and father of 
Robert M. Cutshall, enterprising 
young agent. 

“Are you pitching for the sales 
pocket of common sense, obligation 
to family, and family independence ? 
Cut-raters cannot aim for this target 
because they don’t yet have the 
range, or facilities, for all lines.” 


“Are you preparing a timely sales 
idea each week for thirty persons 
who are in a position to act? Your 
first and best prospect for new cov- 
erage is usually your present policy- 
holder. Give him a ‘second look.’ 
A campaign based solely on serving 
completely the people who already 
have confidence in you could profit- 
ably guide your activities through 
the entire spring and summer.” 


EVER HAVE A PROSPECT ADMIRE your 
program, but buy somebody eise’s 
insurance? For all a_salesman’s 
sophistication, it is well to remember 
that even stockholders love their 
families. A presentation based on 
the homely virtues of family security 
and contentment beats hollow all the 
best intended and most carefully en- 
gineered plans which only an econo- 
mist could fathom or an attorney 
interpret. 

Harold S. Parsons of Los An- 

geles says: “Success in selling is 
‘simplicity.’ If the product or serv- 
ice you are offering your mass 
market sounds complicated, it’s not 
bought.” 
“We'LL put A $15,000 life contract 
in your safety deposit box with your 
name on the drawer if you'll pay us 
annually approximately 3% of the 
principal. You can have two keys: 
one for you and one for your wife. 
If you should die, she can go to the 
box and redeem the contract for 
$15,000. 

“But if you live to 65, you go 
to the box and collect the $15,000. 
This means you can seriously take 
up fly-casting on the Peninsula. 
What I’m recommending here is 
living insurance for your wife, edu- 
cation insurance for the kids, and 
fishing insurance for you.”—Ben 
Savelli, San Francisco. 
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The COMPLETE Story on Legal Reserve Life Companies! 








HERE'S WHAT 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 


Offers You! 


For every company reported on: 


* Best's summary opinion and recom- 
mendation—|F the company qudii- 
ties! 

e Complete details on financial con- 
ditions, management, and operating 
results. 

© Significant Operating Ratios for the 
past five years. 

¢ Classes and amounts of business in 
force, reserve basis, etc. 

* General plan of operation; territory; 
officers, directors, or trustees. 

¢ History of the company. 

¢ Growth tables. 


Also included is a complete list of all 
legal reserve companies by states, as 
well as a tabulation of the principal 
figures of all fraternals and assess- 
ments by state of origin! 

















HERE'S A SPECIAL 
REASON WHY YOU 
NEED IT IN 1956! 


"Since January 1, 1953, approximately 
four hundred and fifty new legal re- 
serve life insurance companies have 
been formed in the United States, 
about one-half being established in 
the year 1955 alone. The tremendous 
growth during this three-year period 
raised the total ber of compani: 
by more than 50%, from 732 on De- 
cember 31, 1952, to 1,115 on December 
31, 1955. . . . In all, thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia partici- 
poted in the expansion trend." 


—BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS, 
March, 1956. 


This unprecedented growth, healthy 
though it undoubtedly is, brings a 
variety tof new problems in its wake. 
. .. "Which are the really good com- 
panies?"’ "How is my company better 
than the next man's?"" "How can | 
eae this to my prospects and policy- 
jolders?"' ‘What are other companies 
doing to meet the new competition?" 
Here's the one book that answers these 
+ + » and many, many other .. . 
questions! 











BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


1956 Edition 


(Supplemented Monthly by BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS) 


xt 125 New Companies! 


+ 200 More Pages! 


Here, in one handsome volume, are all the facts the forward-looking insurance man 
will need in the year ahead to answer all/ his questions about. legal reserve life 


companies! There is virtually no question pertaining to them that the 1956 BEST'S 
LIFE REPORTS won't answer! 


Get your order in now for your copies of this invaluable reference tool, due off 
the press late this Spring. Previous experience has shown that many who order 
may be disappointed!! 


< To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


will be supplemented by an annual subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * RICHMOND 


a! \ —_—_——. copies of the 1956 BEST'S LIFE REPORTS at $25.00 each as 
ot gov" soon as they're released from the press! | understand that every copy of the REPORTS that | order 
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()uestions & Answers 


PART A-—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1 


Recently a life underwriter 
participating in a family finance 
forum stated that there are two 
general approaches to the prob- 
lem of determining the proper 
answer to the question “How 
much life insurance should a per- 
son own?” The two approaches 
to this problem are generally des- 
ignated as the “needs” approach 
and the “indemnity” or “human 
life value” approach. 


(a) Explain specifically how 
the “needs” approach may be 
used in determining the amount 
of life insurance the head of a 
family should own. 


(b) Explain specifically how 
the “indemnity” or “human life 
value” approach may be used in 
determining the amount of life 
insurance the head of a family 
should own. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) In order to determine the 
amount of life insurance the head 
of a family should own through 
the use of a “needs” approach it 
is necessary first to determine the 
financial objectives of the family in 
the event of the death of the head 
of the family. Among the “needs” 
of the family should be included, 
last illness and burial expenses, 
clean-up fund for notes, judgments, 
loans, installment payments, estate 
and inheritance taxes, legal fees and 
court costs, readjustment income, in- 
come for family until children are 
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self-supporting, mortgage redemp- 
tion, emergency needs, life income 
for wife, provision for education for 
children, and other specific needs 
which differ with individual families. 
Secondly, income that would be 


available to the family from sources 
other than the earnings of the head 
of the family should be determined. 
Included in such income would be, 
Social Security benefits, investment 


(Continued on the next page) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in 
the June 1955 C.L.U. examinations given by the American College 
of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up from the 
replies of various candidates. An answer selected for this set is 
frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented 
in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are presented even 
though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence 
this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each ques- 
tion, nor to indicate that the answers presented were the best which 
appeared on any paper, but rather to give representative high 
quality answers. Many of the questions and problems involved 
the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, no 
hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence 
with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cau- 
tioned not to use this set of questions and answers as a direct 
method of preparation. The answers are by no means a short-cut 
which will take the place of thorough and systematic study of the 
subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disap- 
pointment since the examination questions each year are framed 
with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is 
thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who 
has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the ex- 
aminations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggest- 
ing the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed 
and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after com- 
pleting his preparation for an examination, to prepare his own 
set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare it 
with the answers here presented. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


income, and any other income, the 
continuance of which is reasonably 
certain. Thirdly, income to be pro- 
vided through life insurance is de- 
termined by deducting the income 
available from other sources from 
the income needed to meet the fam- 
ily’s financial objectives. Fourthly, 
the income to be provided through 
life insurance should be converted 
into a principal amount. This prin- 
cipal amount plus the amount nec- 
essary for the “clean-up fund’ is 
the amount of life insurance that 
the head of the family should own. 

(b) By means of the “indemnity” 
or “human life value” approach the 
amount of insurance the head of the 
family should own can be determined 
by anyone having access to a com- 
pound discount table in the follow- 
ing five step procedure. 

(1) Estimate the individual’s 
average annual earnings from per- 
sonal efforts over the remaining 
years of his productive lifetime. 

(2) Deduct Federal and state 
income taxes and the cost of self- 
maintenance. 

(3) Determine the individual's 
life expectancy or the number of 
years between his present age and 
the contemplated age of retirement, 
using the shorter period. 

(4) Select a reasonable rate of 
interest at which future earnings will 
Le discounted. 
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(5) Multiply (1) minus (2) by 
the present value of $1 per annum 
for the period determined in (3), 
discounted at the rate of interest 
selected in (4). This product rep- 
resents the present value of the 
person’s life to his dependents. It 
is this “human life value” which 
should be insured. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) “4, “BR”, and “C”, stock- 
holders in a close corporation 
manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment, are considering the pos- 
sibility of entering into a business 
continuation agreement financed 
by life insurance. The plan is 
likely to be adapted if a clear, 
convincing statement of benefits 
to be derived from such a plan 
is presented. Prepare an outline 
of the statement of benefits that 
you would present if called upon 
to do so. 

(b) Describe the customary 
provisions of ordinary life insur- 
ance policies relating to 

1 reinstatement 
2 suicide 
3 assignment 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) There are a number of ben- 
efits to be derived from a business 
continuation agreement entered into 
by siockholders in a close corpora- 










tion and financed by life insurance. 
Actually three groups benefit from a 
business continuation agreement: 
(1) the heirs of the deceased stock. 
holders, (2) the surviving stock. 
holders and (3) the business itsel; 
and its owners. 

The heirs of the participants to 
the agreement benefit through the 
fact that such an agreement converts 
a speculative business interest into 
cash upon the death of a stockholder, 
it creates a continuous and depend- 
able market for the business inter- 
ests, expedites settlement of the 
estate of a deceased stockholder, 
protects heirs against actions taken 
by surviving stockholders that would 
reduce the value of the business 
interest of the decedent, and avoids 
tax litigation by establishing a gen- 
erally acceptable value of the de- 
cedent’s business interest for tax 
purposes. 

Surviving stockholders _ benefit 
from a business continuation agree- 
ment financed by life insurance be- 
cause such an agreement assures 
the surviving stockholders that heirs 
of the decedent will not have an 
opportunity to interfere in the con- 
duct of the business and avoids the 
possibility that the heirs of the 
deceased will attempt to draw a 
salary from the business that they 
may be unable or unwilling to earn. 
It also assures surviving stockhold- 
ers that funds will be available to 
buy out the interest of a decedent, 
thus avoiding losses that might arise 
in the event of liquidation of the 
business at the death of a stock- 
holder. 


Stockholders in a close corpora- 
tion benefit from a business con- 
tinuation agreement financed by life 
insurance during their lives because 
such an arrangement enhances the 
credit position of the firm, improves 
morale and increases working effi- 
ciency of employes, provides an 
attractive savings medium for the 
owners of the life insurance, provides 
funds for retirement of stockholder 
employes, and relieves stockholders 
of uncertainty, worry and fear. 

(b) (1) Life insurance policies 
of the ordinary type customarily 
provide that the insured will have the 
right to reinstate a policy which has 
failed because of non-payment of 
premiums within a specified period, 
usually three to five years, upon pay- 
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ment of the difference in the reserves 
at the time of discontinuance of pre- 
mium payments and the time of 
reinstatement, or payment of back 
premiums with accumulated interest. 
In all cases, of course, reinstatement 
requires payment of the current pre- 
mium and repayment or reinstate- 
ment of any indebtedness under the 
contract. In addition, the insured 
must present evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the company in order 
to reinstate a policy which has failed 
because of non-payment of pre- 
miums. 

(2) Ordinary life insurance pol- 
icies customarily provide that the 
insurer is liable only for return of 
premiums if the insured commits 
suicide, whether sane or insane, 
within a specified period, usually 
one or two years, from the effective 
date of the policy. 

(3) Assignment provisions found 
in ordinary life insurance policies 
customarily provide, (1) that no 
assignment of the policy is binding 
on the company until notice of the 
assignment is filed in writing at the 
home office of the company, (2) 
that the insurance company is not 
responsible for the validity of an 
assignment, and (3) that all assign- 
ments are subject to any indebted- 
ness to the company or other prior 
lien against the life insurance policy. 


QUESTION 3 


In an application for life in- 
surance, the applicant is required 
to answer a number of questions 
relating to personal and family 
history, age, occupation, and so 
forth. The application is made 
a part of the contract. 

(a and b) Describe fully the 
effect of an untrue statement of 
the applicant’s personal history 
on the validity of the contract. 

(c) Explain the effect on the 
liability of the insurance com- 
pany of a misstatement of age 
by the insured which is discov- 
ered upon the insured’s death 
seven years after the effective 
date of the contract. 

(d) Explain why the applica- 
tion is made a part of the con- 
tract. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) An untrue statement 
of the applicant’s personal history 
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Men saving for retirement find Jefferson Standard’s 
Optional Retirement Plan an exceptional investment opportunity. 
Guaranteed income is combined with personal protection and 
the assurance of a bigger profit as a result of Jefferson Stand- 
ard’s unequalled record for high earnings on 
invested assets. This better return on dollars 
invested for retirement income is another selling 
advantage the Jefferson Standard agent enjoys 
... another BIG PLUS for Mr. 4%. 


efierson \{andard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 
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will enable the insurer usually to 
void the life insurance contract 
within the contestable period if the 
untrue statement is made fraudu- 
lently or if the untrue statement is 
material. In some states the untrue 
statement must be both material and 
fraudulently made. The effect of an 
untrue statement about the insured’s 
personal history depends upon the 
time when the misstatement is dis- 
covered. If discovered during the 
contestable period, and material, the 
company may void the contract. Of 
course, after the contestable period 
has expired the life insurance com- 
pany cannot void the policy on the 
basis of an untrue statement of the 
applicant’s personal history. 

(c) In the event of a misstate- 
ment of age by the insured, which 
is discovered upon the insured’s 
death, seven years after the effective 
date of the contract, the amount of 
the insurance proceeds will be ad- 
justed and the beneficiary will re- 
ceive the amount that the premiums 
paid under the contract would have 
purchased had the insured stated his 
age correctly. In some companies if 
the insured has overstated his age 
the face amount of the policy is 
paid together with the amount of 
overpaid premiums plus interest. 

(d) If parties, with the intent to 
contract, have reduced their agree- 
ment to writing, the written instru- 
ment is the only proper evidence of 


mutual intent. This “parol evidence” 
rule says in effect that all prelim- 
inary negotiations are merged in the 
written contract and unless fraud, 
accident or mistake are asserted, it 
constitutes the agreement between 
the parties, which parol evidence can 
neither add to nor reduce. If the 
application is not a part of the con- 
tract the information included in it 
can not be admitted as evidence in 
a suit contesting the validity of the 
policy. The policy, of course, spe- 
cifically states that the policy and 
the attached application constitutes 
the entire contract between the par- 
ties. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) In the recent past, com- 
panies have shown great interest 
in special life insurance contracts 
carrying a lower premium rate 
per thousand dollars of insur- 
ance. These contracts, usually 
written subject to a minimum 
amount of insurance, generally 
are called special or preferred 
risk contracts. 

(1) Explain the basic factors 
which determine the gross 
premium of any life in- 
surance contract. 

(2) Explain why a life insur- 
ance company may be 
able to issue such a spe- 
cial or preferred risk con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


tract at a lower premium 
rate than the premium of 
a contract not so classified 
but providing identical 
benefits. 

(b) A life insurance company 
president stated in the company’s 
annual report, “Although we are 
more than pleased with the very 
great increase in new business 
last year, this increase has cre- 
ated certain financial problems 
for our company.” Describe 
briefly the nature of the impor- 
tant financial problems created 
for a life insurance company by 
a great increase in new business 
in any one year. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) The basic factors which 
determine the gross premium for a 
life insurance contract are the as- 
sumed rate of mortality as indicated 
in the mortality table used, the as- 
sumed expenses, or loading, and the 
rate of interest assumed. The amount 
of money the life insurance company 
will need to pay claims depends upon 
the number of people dying and 
the age at which they die. Although 
mortality cost is the basic factor 
in the gross premium, the life insur- 
ance company must also pay operat- 
ing expenses which are reflected in 
the loading charge included in the 


premium. Since the funds collected 
by the company, however, are in- 
vested at interest until disbursed to 
pay expenses and death claims, the 
amount that must be collected from 
the policyholders in premiums is the 
amount needed to pay claims and 
expenses less the interest that will 
be earned on the sums invested. 

(2) A life insurance company 
may be able to issue special or pre- 
ferred risk contracts at a lower 
premium rate than the premium on 
a contract not so classified but pro- 
viding identical benefits because of 
lower expenses or lower rates of 
mortality, or both. First, it is ex- 
pected that the company will have 
a lower expense rate per thousand 
dollars of insurance for larger size 
policies. This lower expense rate is 
achieved because certain expenses 
of the company are fixed regardless 
of size of the policy, commission 
rates may be lower on special or 
preferred risk policies, the company 
may experience a high rate of per- 
sistency on special or preferred risk 
policies and, therefore, can spread 
acquisition costs over a larger num- 
ber of policies. Second, since many 
of the special or preferred risk pol- 
icies are provided on the basis of 
more careful selection of risks, an 
anticipated lower rate of mortality 
can be reflected in lower premium 
rates. 

(b) The major financial problem 
created for a life insurance company 
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by a great increase in new business 
in any one year is the drain on the 
company’s surplus. Because the first 
year acquisition expenses, mortality 
costs and the accumulated reserye 
liabilities usually exceed first year 
premium income, the companies must 
make up the difference by reducing 
their surplus. This drain on surplus 
has become so great for some com- 
panies that they actually have had 
to curtail their writing of new busi- 
ness. 

In some instances the increased 
cash inflow resulting from the in- 
crease in new business may intensify 
the problem in later years of finding 
suitable investments for the com- 
pany’s funds. A great increase in 
business might also force the com- 
pany to make cash outlays for the 
purpose of expanding facilities, 


QUESTION 5 


“A” is considering the pur- 
chase of a sizable amount of life 
insurance and has narrowed the 
choice of companies down to 
company X and company Y. As 
a part of his analysis of the two 
companies, he has assembled the 
following information from their 
1954 Annual reports: 


COMPANY COMPANY 

Mortality ratio . 48.6% 56.4% 
Net yield on 

investments . 3.4% 3.1% 
Policyholders’ 

reserves .... $200,000,000 $100,000,000 
Life insurance 

in foree .... $600,000,000 $700,000,000 


“A”, desirous of purchasing the 
life insurance at the lowest cost 
with maximum safety, concludes 
that company X should be se- 
lected because of its lower mor- 
tality ratio, higher net yield on 
investments, and larger ratio of 
policyholders’ reserves to life in- 
surance in force. 


(a) Explain the meaning of 
(1) mortality ratio, and (2) net 
yield on investments, and analyze 
the significance of each in com- 
paring companies as to the cost 
of life insurance. 


(b) Does the fact that com- 
pany X has a higher ratio of 
policyholders’ reserves to life in- 
surance in force support “A’s” 
conclusion that company X is 
(Continued on page 78) 
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like you 


to show this ad 


to your wife 


You and she have talked about a new job 
for some time. You've been successful but 
you know and she knows that your potential 
is greater than your present income. 


The stumbling block is often “Where to go?” 
and “How do we know it will turn out bet- 
ter?” Both are good questions and we'd like 
to answer them. Security Mutual is aggressive 
and up-and-coming. It’s big enough to be a 
factor in the field. It’s small enough so that 
you gain recognition and don’t get lost. And 
it offers an unusual opportunity to men who 
have the ability and who are not afraid to 


work. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 
Binghamton, New York 








@& We have more than a half billion of Life Insurance 


of 
We are licensed in 44 states but, having grown 
chiefly in the East, we have agencies in only 20 states. 


We sell life, Accident & Health, Non-Cancellable 
A & H, Complete Group Coverages, Pension Trust and 
we package our sales. 


in force. 





7 We are an old established but progressive Company. 


Pee eters eee esses ses sees esses eeeseesesseas 


Norman T. Carson 

Agency Vice-President 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York 


NAME  .............--ccccccrsccsescscccccscsccsccscvccssvorsncnssonsnsesesensasseoersoenscsenenesooe 
ADDRESS  .............cceceencscccesocsccecscsenecensvscenccnncsecsnenesesecsnsssneccoceesesseeees 
BW noes oes soncsesanoshiomrevenescbinaenesoenneects OA vaccines | es 
oo  , SE ae 1 AM PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN: 
SB <o ik cant eannciab anes eregeaesbnevsnsa thie canmantirunentarausernepsucstestorereanbonsyon CITY 

STATE 


Approximate Population 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 76 


sounder financially than com- 
pany Y? Explain. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) The term, mortality ra- 
tio, refers to the proportion of actual 
death claims in a particular year to 
the number expected or the tabular 
death claims. It may be computed 
on the number of deaths or on the 
dollar value of death claims. The 
significance of mortality ratios as a 
basis of comparison of two life in- 
surance companies depends on the 
mortality tables used by the two 
companies, the age distribution of 
policyholders of the two companies, 
and the length of time for which 
the policies issued by the two com- 
panies have been outstanding. If 
the two companies were similar in 
these three respects, a difference in 
mortality ratios might be significant 
in judging the cost of life insurance. 


(2) The term, net yield on in- 
vestments, refers to the income 
earned and capital gains or losses 
realized on investments less invest- 
ment expenses, as a percentage of 
mean assets. Since the net yield on 
investments is an important factor 
entering into the cost of life insur- 
ance this is a significant factor in 
comparing life insurance companies 
if the experience over a period of 
years is considered. Fortuitous cir- 


cumstances, however, may reduce 
the significance of the net yield on 
investments for any one year. 

(b) The fact that company X 
has a higher ratio of policyholder’s 
reserves to life insurance in force 
does not support “A’s” contention 
that company X is sounder finan- 
cially than company Y. Under whole 
life policies, reserves increase with 
the passing of time, consequently, 
one company may have a higher 
ratio of reserves to insurance in 
force simply because one company 
is older than another. High pre- 
mium type life insurance policies 
Have higher reserves than lower 
premium types of policies, hence, 
the difference in reserve ratios may 
be a result of the types of policies 
issued. The reserve ratio is also 
affected by the nature of the reserve 
valuation method used by the com- 
pany. Furthermore, the nature of 
the assets behind the policy reserves 
is an important factor in evaluating 
the soundness of a company. 


CATASTROPHES 


CATASTROPHES—identified as those 
accidents in which five or more per- 
sons are killed—were responsible 
for about one thousand five hundred 
deaths in the United States, in 1955, 
it is estimated by the Metropolitan 
statisticians. The total is about 
three hundred higher than that for 
1954. 





NOW... 
OVER $1 


owners. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company passed during 
1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
insurance company. Increasing insurance in force approx- 
imately $96 million—a new all-time record—the company 
joined the ranks of those select few life insurance companies 
in the United States having more than a Billion dollars of 
insurance in force. Liberty National looks forward to the 
future with great confidence and a strengthened desire to 
more adequately and faithfully serve the needs of its policy- 

< 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


BILLION 
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MAKE THE TELEPHONE SELL 


As A RESULT OF NUMEROUS requests 
for reprints of a three-part series on 
the business-building uses of the 
telephone, “49 Ways to Make the 
Telephone Sell for You” is now 
in permanent booklet form. It is 
available for quantity redistribution 
under the imprints of companies 
desizing to capitalize on this op- 
portunity. 

The series appeared recently 
in The American Salesman maga- 
zine. Theodore Allen Johnson, 
founder of The Sell-O-Phone Work- 
shop, researched and compiled the 
forty-nine methods detailed in the 
series. He is also associated with 
Sidney Edlund Company, Manage- 
ment Counselors in New York City, 

“H <*S=P. This is the sales- 
man’s fundamental formula. Trans- 
lated into plain words, it means that 
the number of hours he puts into 
selling, multiplied by the skills he 
applies, equals what he finds in his 
pay check.” Thus begins Mr. John- 
son, who continues: “There is one 
skill which can definitely and con- 
cretely stretch a selling day. It is 
skill in the use of the telephone.” 
He then proceeds with highly 
specific detail to enumerate and 
describe the forty-nine business- 
building uses of the telephone which 
have produced millions in sales for 
every conceivable kind of enterprise. 

Examples of the telephone’s uses 
cited in the series: to single out 
qualified prospects—to make call- 
backs and close sales—to keep close 
to out-of-the-way accounts—to dis- 
pose quickly of odd lots or leftovers 
—to change inquiries into orders— 
to make an entire sales trip “without 
leaving the office’—and others. 

“49 Ways to Make the Telephone 
Sell for You” is being produced as a 
5%" x 7%" booklet in twenty-four 
pages with cover. The entire back 
cover is provided for the imprinting 
of any message desired, at nominal 
extra cost. Published at $1 for single 
copies, the booklet is available in 
quantity prices: 1,000, 20¢ per copy; 
3,000, 19¢; 5,000, 18¢; up to 100,- 
000, 13%¢. 

The Institute of Business Re- 
search, 28 S. E. Riverside Drive, 
Evansville 8, Indiana, which is 
publishing the booklet, will send 
sample copies at $1 each. 
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18 Major 


During the past year. P 


reduced rates on 

@ Family Income, Five Pay Life, 10 and 20 

me Year Term, and Home Protector plans; 

" Single Premium insurance plans; and 
Waiver of Premium benefit 

increased policyholder benefits 

@ Increased dividend scale 

@ Increased maximum insurance for an in- 
dividual to $500,000 and accidental death 
benefit limit to $100,000 

@ Provided “gutomatic” disability 
waiver of premium for standard 
risks, and waiver of premium 
feature for married women 

-r- @ Raised limit to $12,500 on non- 

. medical applications for Retire- 

\ ment Income plans (for persons 

3 under age 36) 

, ied Increased amount of insurance 

, available to persons with med- 

\ ical impairments 
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These new plans are 
business protection 





















Highlights from the 
105th ANNUAL REPORT 







Ni a 
aac ce was an outstanding milestone in the one 
sense of the company. Purchases of life insurance 
aa sa a oe on record and amounted to $166,106,000 
a pine fe : $90,537,000 - the largest gain 
seman a n ae the total insurance in force to 
oat peers income also set a new record, 
uae ne ned for the year. Growth in assets was 
silat asec “3 ging the total to $716,107,000. Benefits 
policyholders and beneficiaries were 
the largest for any year and totaled $39,369,000 



























PHOENIX MUTUAL 








improvement Announced in 1959 





@ Provided standard insurance for most com- 


mercial and private pilots 


ennounced new protection plans 

@ Major Protective Life for Men 
A low cost life insurance pl 
$25,000 minimum policy—based on the 
concept of “lower cost for the man who 
buys larger amounts” 

@ Major Protective Life for Women 
The amazing $25,000 minimum “women's 
special” that allows a woman the lower 
premium rate of a man who is three years 


younger 
@ Salary Savings Plan 

A modern method of providing retirement 

and family protection benefits for em- 

ployees without necessity of a formal 

group, pension oF profit sharing plan 


@ Term to 65 Plan 
Provides insurance protection at minimum 





in addition to Phoenix Mu 
policies, as wel! 


LIFE 
OF HARTFORD, 


cost all the way to age 65 


tual’s full line of family and 
n and profit sharing plans. 
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—— for Taxes and Miscellaneous re 
Contin: i 
. vearest and Security Valuation eres 
eile 15,946,979 
37,656,625 
Total $716,107,102 
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ass’n notes 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Undrs.: Frederic C. Hirons, CLU, recently 
elected second vice president of Union 
Central Life, has been named a director 
to fill the uncompleted term of Sid Mar- 
ean, deceased. 


Council of the Institute of Actuaries in 
England: Charles F. Wood, manager for 
the United Kingdom for Manufacturers 
Life, has been elected president. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: Robert B. 
Evans has been appointed senior examiner. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: The 
State Farm Life Ins. Co., of Bloomington, 
Ill., has been elected to membership. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Fred G. Jarvis, Jr., CLU, formerly senior 
training consultant for Prudential, has 
been appointed consultant in the com- 
pany relations division. 

Vishwa P. Shah has joined the research 
staff as project director in the financial 
management unit. 


New York Insurance Dept.: George J. 
Gross has been appointed counsel. 


sales 


American United Life: A record high 
insurance in force of $661 million showed 
a 29% increase in new paid-for business 
in 1955. 


Atlantic Life: Insurance in force at year 
end totaled $361,005,700, a gain of $26,- 
650,709. Sale of new life insurance by the 
weekly premium and ordinary divisions 
totaled $68,745,958, an increase of 20.7% 
over 1954. 


Baltimore Life: At year end insurance in 
force was $292,251,450. The gain in life 
insurance coverage during the year was 
$18,797,890. 


Bankers Life (lowa): January new busi- 
ness issued and paid-for totaled $21,820,- 
815, an increase of more than $114 million 
over the same month last year. Of this 
total $11,029,037 was ordinary and $10,- 
791,778 was group. Total insurance in 
force by the end of January was $2,481,- 
753,845—ordinary,  $1,569,126,392 and 
group, $912,627,453. 


Bankers National: Enjoyed the greatest 
production month in history during Jan- 
uary with paid-for ordinary increasing 
26% over last January. 


Berkshire Life: A record breaking $49,- 
276,574 of new insurance sales was re- 
ported for 1955. 


Central Life (lowa): Insurance in force 
at the end of 1955 totaled $433,862,020, 
having increased $30,122,233 during the 
year. A 33% gain in new paid-for life was 
reported during 1955 with sales totaling 
$55,527,414. 


Connecticut Mutual: January was the 
best production month in history with 
$39,322,449 in new insurance sales—-$1.6 


80 


million over last January and $400,000 
over previous all-time high set last March. 


Country Life: During 1955 insurance in 
force showed an increase of $48,593,337 
bringing the total in force mark to $679,- 
032,945 as of December 31, 1955. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): New ordinary in- 
surance sales amounted to $1,437,000,000 
in 1955, a gain of $318,594,000 (2814%) 
over 1954. Group life sales exceeeded $1 
billion for the second year in succession. 
Insurance in force climbed to the all-time 
high of $24,572,000,000. 


Equitabie Life (lowa): New life insur- 
ance paid-for in January totaled $11,222.- 
571, a gain of 6.2% over January, 1955. In- 
surance in force was increased to a new 
high of $1,433,566,140. 


Farmers New World: Life insurance 
written in 1955 was $29,588,000, an in- 
crease of 178% over 1954 and insurance 
in force of $147 million was an increase of 
$16,911,000. 


Franklin Life: New sales for January and 
February exceeded $125 million, a gain 
of 35% over the same period last year. 


Guarantee Mutual: New ordinary life 
volume for January exceeded business for 
January, 1955 by 27.4%. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Total individual and 
group life insurance in force in 1955 rose 
to the record level of $1,554,807,000—of 
which individual life was $1,286,205.000 
(up 8%) and group $268,602,000 (up 
34%). 


Jefferson National: Life insurance in 
force in 1955 increased by 19% reaching 
a new high of $131,334,871, nearly double 
the in force total of 1950. 


John Hancock: Record sales of over $2 
billion of new life insurance during 1955 
were reported with the largest writings 
in the ordinary branch—$1,270 million. 
Total life insurance in force rose nearly 
10% to a new high of $17,387,138,000. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Insurance in force 
in 1955 had a net increase of $86,396,359, 
bringing the total to $747,583,396—high- 
est gain in history. 











“Do you have any policies that just pay a 
dollar? That's all | want to leave one of my 
nephews." 





Manhattan Life: New paid-for business, 
all lines, was $162,431,205 (including re- 
vivals and increases), a gain of 22% over 
1954. Insurance in force on December 
31, 1955 stood at $629,534,611, reflecting 
an increase of $118 million. 


Metropolitan Life: Total life insurance in 
force at the year end reached $66,128,000,- 
000, which represents a gain in force of 
$6,160,000,000—59% above the correspond- 
ing gain for 1954. The total life insurance 
issue, including ordinary, industrial and 
group, was $6,516,000,000. 


Michigan Life: The $200 million mark 
in life insurance in force was reached 
February 29. 


Monumental Life: The largest increase 
in insurance in force in history was re- 
ported in 1955, the increase being $55,983,- 
285—70% greater than the increase in 
1954. Total business in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 was $869,288,214. Total new 
business issued was $113,819,047. 


Mutual Service: Life insurance in force 
increased by 18.6% in 1955 for a total of 


* $101,275,000. 


National Fidelity: Total insurance in 
force for 1955 was $113,600,627, an_ in- 
crease of $16,734,233 (17.3%). New paid- 
for ordinary business exceeded the pre- 
vious year by 42%. 


New England Life: Sales of $78 million of 
ordinary life, the biggest month in_his- 
tory, were reported for January, a 16% 
gain over January, 1955 when sales to- 
taled $57 million. 


New York Life: Life insurance in force 
passed $15 billion in 1955, a rise of $1.4 
billion from $13.6 billion at the end of 
1954. Life insurance sales hit a _ record- 
breaking volume of $2.2 billion, a gain 
of 16.5% over 1954 and 78% over sales in 
1953. 


North American Life (Can.): Direct new 
ordinary business for 1955 was $121.1 mil- 
lion (an increase of almost 14.9%) and 
total new business was $186.4 million (a 
14.3% increase.) Total direct business in 
force at the year end was $1,166.5 million 
(a $142.5 million gain or about 13.9% on 
the new direct basis of reporting and of 
$140.9 million on the previous net basis). 


Occidental Life (Cal.): January sales of 
ordinary life totaled $77,775,854, a new 
monthly sales record. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Insurance in 
force at the end of 1955 was $776,870,659. 
an increase of $104,112,009 during the 
year. 


Provident Mutual: In 1955 life insurance 
in force increased to a new record of $1.- 
728,644,000 with new life sales of $178,571.- 
000 also setting a high in dollar volume. 


Republic National: New life insurance 
issued and paid-for in 1955 amounted to 
$333,596,539, representing an increase of 
27.7% over last year’s total of $261,207.- 
511. Gain of life insurance in force was 
$222,279,523, bringing the total to $916,- 
290,534. 


Security Benefit: A record of $62 million 
in business was written during 1955, and 
life insurance in force was over $220 mil- 
lion. 
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State Farm Life: New ordinary life in- 
surance issued in 1955 reached $184,992,- 
000. Ordinary insurance in force moved 
up to $930,509,000, an 11% gain for the 
year. 


State Mutual Life: A record $162,293,558 
of ordinary business paid-for in 1955, a 
22%, gain over last year, was reported, 
while total life insurance in force ex- 
ceeded $2 billion. Group life production 
was $129,214,329. 


Sun Life of Canada: More than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars of new in- 
surance was sold during 1955. Total in- 
surance in force stands at $6.5 bilion, of 
which group accounts for $2,312 million. 


Union Casualty: Insurance in force as of 
December 31, 1955 reached $479,923,764, 
an increase of 14.7%. Ordinary life paid 
business increased 61% over the previous 
year’s production. 


Union Mutual: Total life insurance in- 
cluding group life in force was up 18.4% 
from the 1954 level to a record $571,218,- 
196, an increase of $89,079,494. Sales of 
new life including group amounted to 
$139,817,654, a gain of $9,817,874 over 
sales last year. 


United Services: Insurance in force is 
now $181 million. 


Vulcan Life: Insurance in force in 1955 
increased $14,868,356, or 29.7%. 


Washington National: For 1955 net paid- 
for life insurance amounted to $337,852,- 
422 bringing the total of life insurance in 
force to $1,295,745,570, a gain of $204,- 
$28,350 (18.7%) over 1954. 


West Coast Life: Life insurance in force 
stood at $511,648,577 at the year end com- 
pared with $454,882,784 at the close of 
1954. The net increase of $56,765,793 and 
new sales of $52,268,893 made during 1955 
compared with net increase of $100,503,- 
120 and new sales of $110,691,753 made in 
1954. 


obituaries 


Beveridge: James R. Beveridge, vice 
president and actuary of the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company, died Jan- 
uary 27th in his 52nd year. Mr. Beveridge 
joined the actuarial department of the 
company after his graduation from the 
University of Manitoba in 1925. He was 
a fellow of the Society of Actuaries, an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries, 
and a past president of the Actuaries Club 
of Toronto. 


Dickstein: Moishe Dickstein, general 
manager of M. Dickstein and Son, Ltd., 
died suddenly February 19th at the age of 
65. Mr. Dickstein represented The Crown 
Life Insurance Company and established 
agencies in Montreal, Toronto and New- 
ark, which agencies were estimated to 
produce at least 10% of the company’s 
entire new business. Mr. Dickstein went 
into semi-retirement from business in 
January of this year, at which time M. 
Dickstein & Son, Ltd. was formed as a 
management group to conduct the affairs 
of the three agencies. Throughout his 
entire life Mr. Dickstein was a leader and 
administrator of the Jewish community. 


For April, 1956 


He organized and was past president of 
the Actions Committee of the Labor Zi- 
onist Movement in Canada. He helped 
organize the Jewish Congress, the Na- 
tional Conference for Israel and Jewish 
Rehabilitation and the United Zionist 
Council in Canada. Mr. Dickstein au- 
thored the story of the birth of Israel, 
“From Palestine to Israel.” 


policy changes 


American United now offers a $20 Family 
Income Rider in addition to the $10 rider 
currently issued. The $20 rider will be is- 
sued for periods of 10, 15, and 20 years. 
For ages 45 through 55 at issue, a “to age 
65” plan is offered. 


Connecticut General is offering a new 
commercial accident and health contract 
which contains a 90-day retroactive waiver 
of premium feature. The policy is called 
MI (Monthly Income) and offers lifetime 
accident income and two or five-year sick- 
ness income for total disability. 


Indianapolis Life has a new major medi- 
cal expense coverage plan covering 75% 
of the cost of care or treatment over $500 
up to a maximum of $7,500. 


Manhattan Life will underwrite groups 
of 10-25 employees. Group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance are 
also offered. 


Mutual of New York has made several 
liberalizations in new policies and in many 
of its existing policies. The liberaliza- 
tions include extension of waiver coverage 
beyond age 60 on a limited basis, partial 
return of premium in year of death, and 
an additional indemnity for certain ac- 
cidental deaths on public conveyances. At 
the same time the company has entered 
the non-cancellable accident and sickness 
insurance field. 


North American Accident has modified 
its life underwriting regulations to per- 
mit the writing of civilian aviation pilots 
on a standard rather than rated basis, 
under certain circumstances. Also, some 
rated risks have been lowered. Present 
policyholders whose contracts carry war 
and aviation riders are likewise eligible 
for more liberal coverages under the new 
regulations. 


Northwestern National has made three 
changes in group coverages and has in- 
troduced three new term policies. The 
company is offering group major medical, 
and new life and casualty coverages for 
groups of 10 to 24 employes, as well as 
improved casualty and group creditor 
rates. The term policies introduced are 
10 year convertible term, participating, 
minimum $10,000; 10 year preferred con- 
vertible, non-par, minimum $20,000; and 
10 year renewable and convertible, non- 
-_ minimum $5,000. The policies will 
e issued substandard. 


Northwestern Mutual has increased its 
maximum on one life to $600,000 (from 
$400,000). The maximum which will be 
issued in one year is now $400,000, ages 
25 to 45. It was $250,000. 


State Farm Life of Bloomington, III. has 
become a member of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

















THE NEXT 
MEDICAL MILESTONE— 
CONQUEST 
OF CANCER? 


In a few short years we’ve 
seen the discovery of antibiotics, 
new wonder drugs for 
tuberculosis, a vaccine for polio. 
We will see the conquest 
of cancer, too, if people 
want it badly enough. 
Last year the American 
Cancer Society was unable to 
fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost 
$3,000,000. The reason— 
not enough money. Did 
you give all you could? 
Will you give all you can? 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 





® 


AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 











Variable Annuities—from page 23 


for common stocks, accelerated by 
the sale of variable annuities, then 
we have altogether different forces at 
work in the economy than were at 
work in this historical period cited 
in such studies. Moreover, this his- 
torical period used was affected by 
the inflationary price rises brought 
on by two World Wars and the 
Korean War, and it would seem 
extremely unlikely that any financial 
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planning could be devised which 
could protect individuals from the 
consequences of three more wars in 
the next thirty to forty years. Thus, 
I question whether past relationships 
in financial history would repeat 
themselves in the future. 

(2) The second point is that the 
variable annuity plan, as presently 
conceived, violates two fundamental 
principles of investment. Thus (a) 
it is rigid and inflexible in the field 
in which the investments are made, 
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and therefore, the fund will lack 
balance and diversification, and (b) 
it requires the constant purchase of 
a restricted segment of common 
stocks regardless of the price or the 
attractiveness of alternative fields of 
investment. Hence, there will be 
little room for the exercise of judg- 
ment. 


One Specialized Field 


Under the variable annuity con- 
tract the investment process involves 
concentrating exclusively on one 
specialized field, namely common 
stocks, to achieve the objective of 
maintenance of purchasing power of 
the dollar. This is contrary to the 
diversification principle of invest- 
ment which argues that the best 
chance of achieving an investment 
objective is through a balanced pro- 
gram involving several forms or 
types of investment. In addition this 
exclusive field of common stock in- 
vestment will be limited further in 
two ways (1) by legal requirements 
and (2) by investment prudence. 
Relatively few companies will be 
able to meet the requirements of the 
New York insurance law for com- 
mon stock investment, and even 
fewer the stringent investment tests 
which must necessarily govern any 
selection of stocks for such a fund. 
When an insurance company invests 
in senior securities it can use its 
investment experience and ingenuity 
in seeking “off the beaten path” 
securities which would qualify under 
professional investment study, and 
thus obtain higher yields. (Example: 
A construction issue of a new nat- 
ural gas pipeline). But this could 
not be done when investing in equity 
securities because of both legal re- 
strictions and the need to observe 
sound investment practice. Only the 
highest grade “blue chip” common 
stocks could be considered, for if 
one reaches for higher yields in 
equity securities ranking below top- 
grade the risks of loss are greatly 
magnified. 

The rigid restricted area of invest- 
ment also lends weight to the allega- 
tion which emanates from Wall 
Street and the Mutual Funds. The 
charge is made that the insurance 
agent would not be selling variable 
annuities but would for all practical 
purposes be selling common stocks, 
so that their sale should be regulated 
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by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Proponents of variable 
annuities counter this charge with 
the statement that the sale of variable 
annuities is no more selling common 
stocks than the sale of fixed an- 
nuities constitutes selling bonds and 
mortgages. In a sense this is true 
since we are selling indirectly in- 
vestments in bonds, mortgages and 
other forms of investment. But we 
are also selling a great deal more. 

Our products are backed up by 
investment judgment and experience 
which we utilize in investing funds 
under flexible policies in a wide 
alternative range of investment 
fields. One might include bonds, 
farm and city mortgages, preferred 
stocks, common stocks, housing, real 
estate and purchase-leasebacks. Each 
of these fields may be divided further 
as to type, industry and quality. 
For example, in bonds we have 
U. S. Government, public utility, 
railroad, industrial, revenue and state 
and municipal bonds. Within each 
category we have a wide range of 
choice as to quality. The investment 
officers and finance committees 
choose the vehicles in these fields 
which produce the best return com- 
mensurate with safety and the life 
insurance and fixed annuity con- 
tracts are backed by no specific type 
of investment asset, but by many 
different types of investment assets. 

In the variable annuities, on the 
other hand, there is none of this 
flexibility in the selection of invest- 
ments and there is complete con- 
centration on one specific form of 
investment to achieve the investment 
objective. The investment officer 
would have to select his investments 
from only the very highest grade 
section of the industrial and public 
utility common stock list. Moreover, 
in the case of variable annuities, 
changes in market value of the stock 
investments affect directly the re- 
turn paid the annuitant, whereas 
changes in market value of the 
diversified invested assets backing 
the fixed annuities do not affect the 
return which is guaranteed. If the 
sale of variable annuities is not a 
sale of common stocks it is at least 
the sale of a participation in a com- 
mon stock fund. 

The area in the common stock list 
would be further restricted by an- 
other important consideration. The 
amount that could be invested in 
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any one company would be restricted 
to a very small percentage by (1) 
legal restrictions and (2) the neces- 
sity for avoiding the appearance of 
controlling corporations. This latter 
point, the question of control, has 
enormous social, economic and polit- 
ical implications which would take 
far more space than I have available 
to discuss. However, it is one con- 
sideration that deserves serious at- 
tention in any decision on the pro- 
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priety of the sale of variable an- 
nuities by life insurance companies. 

Since investments in this limited 
list of stocks will be restricted to a 
relatively small percentage of the 
outstanding stock of each company, 
the question arises, what happens 
when one of the larger sellers of 
variable annuities fills up on the 
available list? Does he stop selling 
annuities, or does he move down 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Variable Annuities—Continued 


the scale in quality in his common 
stock investments ? 


Now the rigid and inflexible na- 
ture of the variable annuity invest- 
ment field has been emphasized be- 
cause it would seem to constitute 
an outstanding weakness of the vari- 
able annuity plan. In effect, the 
variable annuity plan, as presently 
conceived, if sold by the life insur- 
ance industry, constitutes nothing 
more nor less than compulsory dellar 
averaging on a gigantic scale in a 
relatively small list of our top flight 
industrial and public utility corpora- 
tions. Constant concentrated de- 
mand of this type will have but one 
effect—a substantial price rise for 
certain stocks that presently are 
selling on relatively high price-earn- 
ings ratios and low yields. Hence, 
quality common stocks as a group 
could become over-valued in rela- 
tion to other forms of investment, 
and we might well have the anomaly 
of inflation in the vehicle which was 
designed to protect the annuity 
holder against inflation. However, 
the variable annuity program ap- 
parently would leave the investment 
men little choice—they would have 
to keep buying common stocks as 
best they could so long as the money 
kept coming in. 

All of which leads us to another 
question. What happens if prices 
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of qualified common stocks have 
risen to such an extent that they 
yield only 1% to 2%, while yields 
available on good grade senior secu- 
rities range from 4% to 5%, (we 
saw this situation in the late 1920's) ? 
Does the seller of variable annuities 
then terminate their sale, or does 
he seek better yields in lesser quality 
common stocks ? 


After all, it needs to be emphasized 
that a high price can turn an invest- 
ment issue into a speculation. If one 
buys a blue chip industrial stock 
on a thirty to thirty-five times price- 
earnings multiple and a 1% yield 
basis, one has to wait for consider- 
able growth in earnings and divi- 
dends to offset obtaining 442% on 
good quality senior investments. In 
other words, there can be no sub- 
stitute for the exercise of judgment 
in the decision to go into one field 
of investment as opposed to others. 
One does not just buy blindly in one 
narrow field of investment irrespec- 
tive of price in relation to earnings 
and dividends and in relation to 
other forms of investment. 


Common Stock Investment 


Now on the subject of common 
stock investment by life insurance 
companies, I am not arguing that it 
is impossible for the investment staff 
of a life insurance company to do a 
good job. The point is that to doa 
good job in common stock invest- 
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ment it is necessary to consider such 
specialized investment only as a part 
of the whole investment program 
where there is the continuous weigh- 
ing of one alternative investment 
against the other and the consequent 
development of a diversified and 
balanced portfolio. To devise a 
contract like the variable annuity 
which permits of only one type of 
investment “come hell or high 
water,” is asking for trouble, and 
asking investment people to do the 
impossible. 

The New York Insurance Law 
presently permits common stock in- 
vestment up to the lesser of 3% of 
assets, or one-third of surplus, and 
to my knowledge no New York 
company is presently approaching 
this limit. If the proponents of the 
variable annuity feel so strongly 
about what they call the non-infla- 
tionary arguments for common stock 
investment, should they not first 
expand their investment in this field 
through the front door for the bene- 
fit of all policyholders? Certainly 
that procedure is far less dangerous 
than devising a new contract like the 
variable annuity which is in direct 
conflict with the primary purpose 
of the life insurance companies, i.e., 
the selling of insurance protection. 

(3) The third matn question | 
would like to raise is where is the 
supply of stocks coming from to 
meet any sustained selling of vari- 
able annuities by life insurance 
agents? This question is of partic- 
ular importance in view of the 
restrictions which would be imposed 
on common stock purchases by life 
companies as described in Point 2. 
It would seem that unless there is a 
great change in the pattern of financ- 
ing followed by American corpo- 
rations, the supply of stocks would be 
most limited with respect to the de- 
mand thereof. During the past 
twenty years American corporations 
have relied primarily on internal 
sources (i.e. retained earnings and 
depreciation accruals) plus debt se- 
curities to finance capital needs. The 
volume of new money stock financing 
has been relatively small. For ex- 
ample, in the four years 1951-1954 
inclusive, new money common stock 
sales averaged slightly more than $1 
billion per year, and the net increase 
in outstanding common stock has 
averaged about $2% billion. The 
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latter figure reflects stock dividends, 
exercise of stock purchase warrants, 
conversion of convertible bonds and 
preferred stock, etc., whereas the $1 
billion figure represents new money 
sales alone. As contrasted to these 
figures new money debt sales aver- 
aged about $5% billion and retained 
earnings about $8 billion per year. 


Increased Buying 


On the demand side we find that 
institutional buying of common 
stocks by pension funds, investment 
trusts, mutual funds, insurance com- 
panies, etc. has been increasing tre- 
mendously in recent years. In 1954 
institutional net purchases of com- 
mon stock were $1% billion, of 
which total, life insurance companies 
accounted for only $130 million, or 
9%. This volume of institutional 
purchases represented almost 75% 
of the $2.1 billion increase in total 
common stock outstanding for the 
year and represented 150% of the 
$1 billion new money common stock 
sales for 1954. 

The principal reasons for the low 
volume of new money common stock 
financing in order of importance 
would seem to be (1) the tax ad- 
vantage of debt in raising capital 
(i.e. the allowance of interest as a 
deduction in arriving at taxable in- 
come, whereas there is no com- 
parable allowance for dividends), 
(2) the advantage of retaining earn- 
ings as a source of equity capital 
in preference to adopting higher 
dividend payouts, which would re- 
sult in a depletion of the capital 
available, since a considerable part 
of any additional dividends would be 
taxed by the U. S. Treasury instead 
of becoming fully available for re- 
investment in new common stock 
issues, and (3) the desire to avoid 
dilution of common stock earnings 
per share and voting control. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
that a change in the Federal income 
tax structure which would reduce 
the tax advantage of debt, could 
result in a substantially increased 
volume of common stock financing. 
So too could a change in dividend 
policy by corporate managements 
with higher dividend payouts neces- 
sitating greater reliance on the sale 
of new common stock issues to raise 
new capital. However, no such tend- 
encies are apparent on the present 
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horizon and it would seem only 
prudent to emphasize the present 
trend in the supply-demand relation- 
ship for common stocks before un- 
leashing aggressive agency sales 
forces to sell in effect common stocks 
by means of variable annuities, on 
the premise that a common stock 
investment program will automati- 
cally protect an individual from in- 
flation. 

(4) The fourth point I would 
like to emphasize is the fact that the 


basic characteristics of the variable 
annuity plan are more akin to spec- 
ulative objectives than to investment 
objectives, which fact has important 
implications both as to the invest- 
ment results that might be expected 
and the tax. position of the life in- 
surance business. Certainly the im- 
portant sales argument would be 
that the variable annuity would 
serve as a protection against inflation 
by the use of common stocks, for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Variable Annuities—Continued 


if earnings grow, dividend increases 
and capital appreciation would fol- 
low. Hence, in selling variable an- 
nuities, capital gains and apprecia- 
tion would be stressed and the pos- 
sibility of losses would be played 
down. Therefore, in the investment 
process the aim would be proper 
selection of growth stocks to achieve 
capital appreciation—the income re- 
turn would be secondary, and would 
not be considered in relation to re- 
turns available on other sources of 
investment. I doubt if such a process 
could be termed investment. It cer- 
tainly would not be in accord with 
Graham and Dodd’s definition that 
“An investment operation is one, 
which, upon thorough analysis, 
promises safety of principal and a 
satisfactory return. Operations not 
meeting these requirements are 
speculative.” 

Moreover, despite great educa- 
tional efforts to prevent it, we know 
that individuals would resist proper 
balances in their insurance, savings 
and investment program and would 
overdo variable annuities in bull 
markets or periods of extreme op- 
timism. And even though stocks 
might tend to be valued at higher 
levels for reasons discussed pre- 
viously, there would still be periods 
of fluctuations—going up in good 
times and down in bad times. Then 


when stock prices had a sustained 
drop, individuals, despite all educa- 
tional efforts to the contrary, would 
begin to worry about their variable 
annuities and if the lower level of 
stock prices persisted, they would 
look for a scapegoat. 


In the case of variable pension 
plans employed by industry, I am 
told that the contribution for the 
variable portion of the retirement 
program is always made by the 
employer so as to reduce employee 
dissatisfaction in periods of declin- 
ing stock prices, such as was ex- 
perienced in the past in many em- 
ployee stock purchase plans. Could 
the life insurance companies expect 
otherwise in a similar situation? 


Now unlike CREF where the 
holder of the variable annuity is 
“locked in,” other proposed plans 
provide for either cash surrender 
payments over a minimum period of 
three years or for immediate cash 
surrender payments. Thus, in pe- 
riods of lower stock prices and busi- 
ness uncertainty, there undoubtedly 
would be increased demands for cash 
surrender payments. Therefore, the 
variable annuity plan, unlike the life 
insurance business to date, would 
necessitate liquidity in the invest- 
ment program, since in periods of 
business recession and weak stock 
markets cash outgo conceivably 
could exceed cash income. However, 
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sinee the assets behind the variable 
annuity contract would be solely 
common stocks, this would entail 
liquidation of common stocks in fall- 
ing markets. The losses in a liquida- 
tion process involving only common 
stocks could not help but be much 
greater than the losses incurred in 
the liquidation of U. S. Government 
securities and certain other types 
of unsegregated assets presently held 
by life insurance companies. So 
despite a much greater need for 
liquidity, the variable annuity plan 
would be substantially less liquid in 
its investment program and to the 
extent that these increased liquidity 
demands were offset by the holding 
of short term U. S. Government 
securities, the investment results 
would be less favorable. 


Certainly it seems clear that there 
would be no opportunity to ride 
through business cycles in variable 
annuity investments to the same 
extent that life insurance companies 
now find possible in their over-all 
investment program. This cannot 
help but create great difficulties in 
achieving favorable investment re- 
sults since buying would tend to be 
concentrated in rising markets and 
selling in falling markets. Thus, it 
should be emphasized that any 
liquidation in periods of weak mar- 
kets would prevent full operation of 
the “dollar averaging” theory since 
buying of stocks would cease if 
liquidation were required. In fact, 
the impact of the variable annuity 
program would be to accelerate both 
the upswing and downswing in the 
stock market. 


Furthermore, it seems to me that 
there has been far too much com- 
parison with the CREF program. 
This is a relatively small operation 
involving small amounts of money 
when compared to the potential sales 
of variable annuities by the life in- 
surance business, and it is essentially 
comparable with an industrial retire- 
ment plan of a large corporation. 
The market is limited to college 
teachers; an underwriting balance 
between fixed and variable annuities 
is absolutely required; and the in- 
dividual is “locked in.” This is a 
far different operation from the pro- 
posals which would involve the ag- 
gressive marketing of the variable 
annuity contract. 

The more speculative variable an- 
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nuity approach would also involve 
exposing the entire life insurance 
business to a substantial change in 
its tax picture. The present tax 
picture of the life insurance business 
has developed from the concept that 
the savings of individuals to protect 
their families against the sudden 
death of the breadwinner should be 
encouraged as a means of develop- 
ing a self-reliant society. And so 
when these savings (or capital crea- 
tion) are carried out through life 
insurance companies, whose objec- 
tive must be safety of principal and 
satisfactory return and not capital 
appreciation, there is sound reason 
for a more limited tax on life insur- 
ance companies. Hence, the variable 
annuity with its more speculative 
emphasis, certainly would seem to 
expose the life insurance business 
to the threat of higher taxes. 


(5) The last point I wish to make 
is that in talking about expected 
future inflation in the U. S. and 
making comparisons with runaway 
types of inflation experienced by 
some European countries the pro- 
ponents of variable annuities fail 
to recognize that common stocks did 
not prove to be particularly good 
inflation hedges in these European 
countries. The best types of infla- 
tion hedges proved to be non-income 
producing investments such as art 
treasures, precious metals and jew- 
elry, and certain types of real estate 
and natural resources. On the other 
hand, many corporations got caught 
in sales-inventory price squeezes and 
went into reorganization before any 
real stabilization of prices occurred. 
Thus, the stockholders were wiped 
out and the bondholders became the 
new stockholders. Actually, study 
of European inflation experience 
emphasizes that there is no really 
good inflation hedge, particularly 
for those dependent on income, with 
the result that the middle-income 
class was wiped out with the collapse 
of the currency system. 

Moreover, in making comparisons 
with runaway types of inflation in 
European countries, the proponents 
of variable annuities are treading on 
explosive ground. For example, in 
the hearings before the NAIC Com- 
mittee on variable annuities, one of 
the leading proponents pointed out 
that runaway inflation in European 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Variable Annuities—Continued 


countries had weakened tremen- 
dously the confidence of the people 
in life insurance contracts and life 
insurance companies. On the basis 
of that example, the witness then 
went on to argue that a solution to 
the problem of a rising price level 
or inflation, must be found, or as a 
consequence the life insurance com- 
panies in the U. S. face the same 
loss of esteem and financial stand- 
ing. Aside from the fact that life 
insurance ownership in Europe has 
never attained anything close to that 
in the U. S., I submit that the way 
to face the problem is to get at the 
causes and prevent inflation. After 
all, one does not eliminate small- 
pox by superficially treating the 
spots, but rather by seeking out the 
causes and eliminating them. The 
sale of variable annuities to offset 
inflation most certainly can be com- 
pared to treating the spots of the 
small-pox disease. Moreover, there 
would be the even greater danger 
that the patient would be lost. 


Now, of course, in all fairness it 
should be pointed out that the pro- 
ponents of the variable annuity argue 
that the contract is not based on 
the idea that further inflation is 
inevitable. To quote from a pam- 
phlet of one of the proponents, 
“There is good reason to believe 
that in a growing economy such as 
ours, with new products, new busi- 
nesses, more jobs and improvement 
in the general standard of living, 
the returns on a variable annuity 
contract would increase even with- 
out inflation. Furthermore, it would 
seem just as wise to try to protect 
your retirement income against in- 
flation as it is to insure your house 
against the risk of fire—even though 
you do not expect either to occur.” 


In answer to this argument let 
me quote the words of Dr. Heinz 
Luedicke, editor of The Journal of 
Commerce, who lived through a 
good part of the inflation in Europe: 
“The argument has been made that 
the primary purpose of the variable 
annuity is not to serve as an infla- 
tion hedge, but rather as a method 
to participate in the growth of the 
country over relatively long periods. 
Any insurance company that goes 
into what actually is the mutual 


fund business for this reason may 
quickly find out that it is destroying 
the very foundation of its own busi- 
ness. It may not become aware of 
this right away, but it will in effect 
advertise the fact that it no longer 
believes in its own product of guar- 
anteed dollar contracts. The issue 
involved here is primarily a moral 
issue. There cannot be any economic 
organization without confidence; 
confidence in the soundness of a 
currency; confidence in the reward 
for saving. You cannot trade this 
principle for expediency. I want to 
see the insurance companies in the 
front line in the fight against infla- 
tion, together with savings banks 
and other financial institutions. The 
issue involved here is not to find 
an offset against inflation, but to 
fight inflation before it gets to be 
a habit. The people in Europe 
learned the hard way that there is 
no such thing as a little inflation. 
Lacking the painful experiences of 
the Europeans the fight can be won 
here if there is a growing recognition 
of the true vested interest of most 
people in a sound currency. This 
vested interest is developing with 
the increase in Social Security, pen- 
sions, savings and very largely life 
insurance. We are not anywhere 
near the point of full recognition as 
yet; largely because too many of 
our people are paying off mortgages. 
But the time to fight and win this 
battle is now. 


Imagine, if you will, the. average 
policyholder’s reaction to the an- 
nouncement that life insurance com- 
panies are selling variable annuities 
as a hedge against inflation. His 
first thought might be “I have heard 











A SUCCESSFUL life insurance com- 
pany, located in the Deep South, 
needs a comptroller and office man- 
ager. Accounting training and some 
executive experience in home office 
of life insurance company is required. 
The right man has a chance to be- 
come treasurer of this company which 
is only three years old and has over 
twelve million dollars insurance in 
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people make the statement before 
that common stocks are a hedge 
against inflation, but now that the 
life insurance companies have de- 
vised a contract which utilizes this 
premise, it must be true.” Is there 
not a strong doubt as to the pro- 
priety of life insurance companies 
advocating the sale of a contract 
based on a premise, the truth of 
which has yet to be proved? More- 
over, let us conjecture on what that 
policyholder’s second thought might 
be. It would undoubtedly run in 
this vein. “Just how good are my 
present life insurance contracts? 
How will my family fare if the 
purchasing power proceeds of my 
life insurance were cut way down 
by inflation? Why should I buy 
any more life insurance? Perhaps, 
since common stocks are a hedge 
against inflation, I should ask my 
life insurance company to sell me 
a variable life insurance policy.” One 
of the main protagonists for the sale 
of variable annuities gives as a major 
reason for advocating such sale, the 
need to meet the public demand for 
such a contract. Would this in turn 
mean the advocacy of the sale of a 
purchasing power life insurance pol- 
icy to meet the demand of our Mr. 
Average Policyholder ? 


Over the past fifty years the life 
insurance companies have grown in 
size to where they play a role of 
considerable importance in the func- 
tioning of our economy. This growth 
is a reflection of the efforts of in- 
surance agents in selling a product 
they believe in- -and thus getting the 
public to believe in it too. The prin- 
cipal business of life insurance com- 
panies today is still the sale of life 
insurance protection. Our ability to 
sell such protection in the future 
depends on the continued confidence 
of the public in our product, which 
depends in turn on the soundness 
of our currency. Let us close ranks 
and continue and intensify our 
“front lines” fight against inflation, 
regardless of political expediency. 


Certainly an effective fight to 
prevent inflation is the life insur- 
ance industry’s answer to the prob- 
lem of a pattern of rising prices 
rather than a tacit acceptance of 
the theory of the inevitability of 
inflation by sponsoring a device de- 
signed to off-set its consequences. 
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THE SHOCKING TRUTH: Cancer kills more children 
from 3 to 15 years of age than any other disease. 
Help hurry the day when all our children 

will be free from man’s cruelest enemy. Your 


donation—large or small—can help save a youngster’s 


life. Perhaps even one of your own. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer Cancer. 


0 Please send me free information about Cancer. 


1 Enclosed is my contribution of $____ to 


the Cancer Crusade. 
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QUALITY AWARD 


A GREATER NUMBER OF applications 
for the National Quality Award has 
been received this year than ever 
before, according to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
co-sponsors with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
the award. 

As of the February 29 deadline, 
more than twelve thousand applica- 
tions had been received, with late 
mails from distant parts of the coun- 
try still coming in. Despite what 
was described as a terrific pile-up. 
members of the NALU headquarters 
staff expect to have all applications 
processed before the May 1 deadline. 

The National Quality Award is 
offered to NALU member agents 
who have maintained a business per- 
sistency, volume and lives, of more 
than 90% for the past two consecu- 
tive years. The award was first pre- 
sented in 1945. 


CATASTROPHE DEATHS 


CATASTROPHES—IDENTIFIED as those 
accidents in which five or more per- 
sons are killed—were responsible for 
about fifteen hundred deaths in the 
United States during 1955, as es- 
timated by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s statisticians. 

The total is about three hundred 
higher than that for 1954. This in- 
crease reflects a rise in the number 
of major catastrophes; during 1955 
there were nine, each of which took 
twenty-five or more lives, but only 
four in 1954. 

Natural disasters accounted for 
five of last year’s major catas- 
trophes. The most costly in loss of 
life was hurricane “Diane” and the 
flash floods which followed it in the 
northeastern states on August 17- 
19, leaving a death toll of about one 
hundred eighty, mainly in Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. 

Other major natural disasters 
were the May 25th tornadoes in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mis- 
souri, which took one hundred fifteen 
lives, including eighty in the Udall, 
Kans., area; the year-end floods 
inundating areas in California and 
Oregon, in which the death toll was 
estimated at eighty-four; the mid- 
October floods in the northeastern 
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states, which killed forty-eight ; and 
hurricane “Connie” of August 12- 
14, in which twenty-five lives were 
lost. 

There were four other disasters in 
1955 which claimed more than 
twenty-five lives. They were a fire 
in a men’s hotel in Chicago in which 
twenty-nine persons were killed, and 
three plane crashes in which a total 
of one hundred twenty-four lives 
were lost. 


USE OF ADVERTISING 


“THE FACT THAT ADVERTISING will 
not sell life insurance is no excuse 
for failure to use it,” George Saas, 
advertising consultant for American 
United Life, told members of the 
Indianapolis General Agents and 
Managers Association at a recent 
meeting. 

“Direct sales is only one of the 
functions of advertising,” he de- 
clared. “Making yourself known is 
another, and think how important 
that is. If you are looking for a 
surgeon, what do you do? You ask 
your friends about surgeons they 
know. After two or three people 
mention the same man, you trust 
your life to him on the operating 
table—trust your life to him simply 
because you have ‘heard of him.’ 
Advertising is the best way to make 
the greatest number of potential 
clients ‘hear of’ you.” 

In life insurance, advertising, di- 
rect mail or media, is the extra calls 
the company, agency, or agent hasn’t 
the manpower or time to make, Saas 
explained, and he charged field men 
with negligence in their general fail- 
ure to use pre-call direct mail, which 
he termed one of the most effective 
sales aids available. “Most of your 
companies make a wealth of mailing 
material available to you,” he re- 
minded them. “Why do so many of 
you fail to take advantage of it?” 

Saas also stressed the need for 
direct mail contacts with policyhold- 
ers. “It takes an agent hours if not 
weeks to collect the first premium 
on a life insurance policy,” he pointed 
out. “Then everybody sits back and 
leaves it up to colorless billings 
from the home office to collect the 
next twenty, thirty or fifty years’ 
premiums.” 


DEATH BENEFIT 
FREQUENCY 


‘THERE IS A FAIRLY CONSISTENT RUN 
of death benefit payments under pol- 
icies not yet one year old, in the 
neighborhood of thirty thousand first 
year policy death payments being 
incurred annually for an estimated 
$40,000,000, exclusive of group and 
credit life insurance, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

This is indicated by the fifth sur- 
vey of one month’s death benefits 
made by the Institute, covering last 
September and making the fifth 
different month included in the series 
over the past several years. Compar- 
ing the five surveys, the general 
pattern is found to be much the 
same in all. In each of the months 
covered and each year included, 
about every fiftieth death benefit 
payment made was under a policy 
in force less than a year. 

At the same time, the great bulk 
of the policy death payments is under 
contracts which have been in force 
for many years, The current survey 
shows 46.5% of all ordinary and 
industrial death claims under pol- 
icies twenty or more years old. In 
the case of ordinary insurance alone, 
55.1% were under policies twenty 
or more years old. 

The survey also shows that 50% 
of the death payments were on pol- 
icyholders age 65 or older, 32% 
were 50 to 65 years old, 15% were 
25 to 50 years old and 3% were 
under age 25. The survey showed 
that 63% of the policyholders who 
died were male, 37% were female. 


SHOW CAUSE ORDER 


Four LIFE COMPANIES and one prop- 
erty insurer in Texas have been 
ordered to show cause why they 
should not lose their certificates of 
authority. Hearings were held by 
the commissioners on three of the 
companies on February 21, 23, and 
29. The companies, all small, are 
American Home Mutual Life, Dal- 
las ; Merchants National Life, Den- 
ton; Trans-Western Mutual Life, 
Dallas; Western World Mutual 
Life, Fort Worth; and Trans County 
Mutual, San Antonio. The charges 
ranged from insolvency and _ false 
financial statements to failure to 
maintain two hundred life policies 
in force. 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliot 
and Bateman 


Louisiana Court of Appeal Rules on 
Diaphragmetic Hernia in Health and 
Accident Policy 


A surgical, medical and hospital 
insurance policy was issued to one 
Seguin on October 15, 1952 by 
Louisiana Physicians Service, Inc., 
which said policy was assumed by 
Continental Service Life & Health 
Insurance Company. About eight 
months after the policy was issued 
and while it was in force, Seguin 
developed a diaphragmetic hernia, 
which required surgery. Claim was 
made to the company, but payment 
refused on the ground that twelve 
(12) months had not expired since 
the issuance of the policy. The pol- 
icy provided that such _ twelve 
months should expire before the 
company would assume liability for 
payment of “surgery, medical ex- 
pense or hospital care for... 
hernia.” The trial court found for 
the plaintiff and defendant appealed 
to the Louisiana Court of Appeal, 
First Circuit. This Appellate Court 
first affirmed the decision of the 
lower court, but after defendant 
asked for rehearing, reversed the de- 
cision and held in favor of the de- 
fendant company. 


For April, 1956 






The Legal Spotlight 


Medical testimony at the trial de- 
veloped that a diaphragmetic hernia 
was a protrusion through the upper 
wall of the abdomen and was not the 
type of hernia which passes through 
a part of the abdominal wall, which 
said type of hernia is the most com- 
mon and is referred to as an in- 
guinal. All the doctors admitted 
that the layman’s common concep- 
tion of the term “hernia” was a 
protrusion through the front ab- 
dominal wall, but that such a chest 
or diaphragmetic hernia is a true 
hernia. The Appellate Court, writ- 
ing through Justice Lottinger, stated 
that the term was not ambiguous, 
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but was to be defined according to 
the definition accepted by the medi- 
cal profession, as provided in Arti- 
cles 15 and 1947 of the Louisiana 
Civil Code. 


The Court reasoned that if the 
framers of the insurance contract 
had intended to exclude from cov- 
erage for the first twelve months 
only an inguinal hernia, which is 
the common and most frequent type, 
they would have so stated. On the 
contrary, however, they used the 
general term “hernia,” which, in the 
Court’s opinion, would include all 
types of hernia. Hence, the Court 
concludes that the diaphragmetic 
hernia would come within the gen- 
eral term and would be excluded 
from the first year’s coverage. 





Justice Tate lodged a vigorous 
dissent, stating that to interpret a 
health and accident policy according 
to technical definitions of medical 
men, rather than by the ordinary 
meaning of the terms employed is 
fundamentally unrealistic and incor- 
rect. To follow the reasoning of the 
majority of the court to its conclu- 
sion would mean that if the plaintiff 
had suffered a skull fracture, which 
technically may be a cerebral hernia, 
or a ruptured intervertebral disc, 
which is technically a hernia of the 
nucleus pulposus, a plaintiff would 
not be entitled to recover. Justice 
Tate cites several cases from other 
jurisdictions of a similar nature to 
uphold his position that the word 
“hernia” should be construed ac- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


cording to its common or popular 
meaning, especially where the plain- 
tiff herein had suffered this chest 
ailment. 


Seguin v. Continental Service 

Life & Health Ins. Co., Louisiana 
Court of Appeal, First Circuit, Filed 
November 22, 1955. 2 CCH Life 
Cases 2d, 674. 
Cadwallader & Dameron, Baton 
Rouge, La. for plaintiff. Huckabay, 
Seale, Kelton & Hayes, Alex Wall, 
Baton Rouge, La. for defendant. 


Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 

Holds Overexertion from Catching 

Wheat Sack Accidental Means 
of Death 


The Commercial Travelers Insur- 
ance Company issued a policy of in- 
surance on Ralph H. Garett, which 


provided, among other things, that 
if Garett died and the cause of his 
death resulted “directly and exclu- 
sively of all other causes, from bod- 
ily injuries sustained during the life 
of this policy solely through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means 
... ”, the company would pay 
$3,750. 

In September of 1953, while the 
policy was in effect, Garett was 
working on his farm unloading 
wheat, which was sacked, each sack 
weighing approximately 140 pounds. 
Garett would drag the sacks along 
the bed of his truck and place them 
on a plank, where his son would 
slide the sack along into a storage 
building. As Garett placed the tenth 
sack of wheat on the plank, the sack 
got out of control and started to fall 
over in an opposite direction from 
the side of the plank on which the 
son was standing. There was no 
danger that the sack would fall on 
Garett or his son, but it would have 
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fallen only two or three feet to the 
floor. Garett quickly grabbed the 
sack of wheat with one hand and 
held the same on the plank until 
his son could go around the truck 
and straighten the sack of wheat. 
He felt pain in his chest and was 
taken from his farm to town for 
treatment, but died the next day as 
a result of a coronary occlusion, 
Garett’s doctor stated that the clot 
was the result of the added exertion 
involving the incident concerning 
the wheat sack and that the insured 
probably would have lived had it 
not been for this unusual exertion, 

The Administratrix of Garett’s 
estate filed suit on the policy and 
the trial court held for her. The 
company appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and 
this court, writing through Chief 
Justice Denman, upheld the lower 
court’s decision. 

This Federal Court reviewed the 
State of Washington’s decisions 
construing similar accident insur- 
ance provisions, and found that two 
situations exist. First, where the 
insured does a deliberate act, such 
as pushing a stalled automobile or 
dancing and the exertion causes a 
heart attack, death was not caused 
by accidental means. The means 
must be accidental and the fact 
that the result is unexpected is im- 
material. On the other hand, the 
State courts have held that where 
death is caused by an unintentional 
act, such as slipping or falling, which 
leads to a heart attack, then recovery 
is allowed. 

This case, Chief Justice Denman 
stated, falls somewhere in between 
those two extremes. The action was 
not deliberate, in the sense of being 
violently done, but was a reaction 
of the insured to a danger. The 
court holds that since the insured’s 
act was not deliberate, it would be 
construed as accidental and thus 
the judgment should be affirmed for 
the plaintiff. 

Commercial Travelers Ins. Co. v. 
Walsh, Admx. United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Filed December 19, 1955. 2 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, 682. 

Hamblen, Gilbert & Brooke, H. M. 
Hamblen, Spokane, Washington for 
appellam. 

Raftis & Raftis, Colville, Washing- 
ton, for appellee. 
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Your CLINCHER for the BIG-MONEY POLICIES 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


AML Ge latest changes 44 options biaaiiay salty icsuas-alucs ii00 tar Gu dae hele 
companies—more information than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical fact 
that there are more than 700 changes made every year.) 

Complete and authoritative settlement options information on 98% of all life insurance 
outstanding in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in.existence—is your million-dollar-round-table 
potential . . . the facts you must have‘for effective programming. And programming 
produces the real windfalis Nid the wey —" agent. 


Successful Agents say— 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time oe annoyance. No need for your clients’ 
policies . . . all the terms:they show—and more—are in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have ail the current options extended since the 
policy's date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy itself or in the companies’ 
own rate books! 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for you - . » by showing 
prospects how they'll work for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or 
no correspondence with companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your income and 
keep your clients. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who really services his 
- ++ you uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 
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MORTALITY RATE 


LIFE WAS MUCH MORE SECURE for 
American wage earners and their 
families last year than it was in “the 
good old days” of forty-five years 
ago. Little more than one third as 
many deaths occurred in 1955 as 
would have been the case if the mor- 
tality conditions of 1911 had con- 
tinued to prevail. 


This is based upon the experience 
among the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s millions of in- 
dustrial policyholders. During 1955 
there were about one hundred 
twelve thousand deaths reported 
among these insured. If the death 
rates had been the same as in 1911 
there would have been three hun- 
dred four thousand deaths, the com- 
pany’s statisticians report, which 
means that one hundred ninety-two 
thousand deaths were postponed 
during the year because of the reduc- 
tion in mortality. 


Despite outbreaks of respiratory 
disease early in 1955, and the in- 
tense and protracted heat waves dur- 
ing the summer, the death rate 
among the policyholders last year 
continued at the all-time low—6.2 
per 1,000—which was established in 
1954. 

Nearly three out of every four 
deaths reported among the policy- 
holders were due to either the car- 
diovascular-renal diseases or cancer. 
The cardiovascular-renal diseases 
accounted for more than half of the 
total mortality, and cancer for about 
one fifth. 

The death rate from the cardio- 
vascular-renal disorders rose slightly 
from 325.5 per 100,000 in 1954 to 
329.3 in 1955. Cancer and diabetes 
showed practically no change in 
mortality. 

Other details reported on the 1955 
record were: 


{| Tuberculosis and the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth 
established new low death rates, 
while mortality from the principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
—teasles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria—remained at 
the all-time low rate of .3 per 100,- 
000. 


| Pneumonia and influenza com- 
bined showed a slightly higher death 
rate in 1955 than in 1954, the rise 
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resulting from the respiratory dis- 
ease outbreaks during the early part 
of the year. 

The death rate from acute 
poliomyelitis was .6 per 100,000 pol- 
icyholders compared with .7 in 1954, 
1.0 in 1953, and 1.5 in 1952. 

“There also was a decrease in the 
number of cases of acute polio- 
myelitis reported from the general 
population of the country,” the 
statisticians note. “This can be at- 
tributed in part to the immuniza- 
tion program. The decrease was 
about 25% —from 38,740 cases in 
1954 to 29,270 cases in 1955.” 


Accident fatalities increased from 
35.4 per 100,000 in 1954 to 36.7 
in 1955, with most of the rise ac- 
counted for by an increase in the 
motor vehicle accident death rate. 
The suicide rate increased slightly 
from the previous year’s all-time 
low, while homicide, continuing its 
long-time downward trend, set a new 
low rate of 2.1 per 100,000. 

Heart disease, cancer, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and accidents are the 
chief causes of death among policy- 
holders of the John Hancock. Heart 
disease accounted for 41% of the 
total during 1955, cancer 17%, cere- 
bral hemorrhage 9%, and accidents 
6%. 


INCOME TAX BILL 


THE MILLS-CURTIS LIFE insurance 
company income tax bill has been 
approved by both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and sent 
to the President for his signature. 
The bill had been passed by the 
House of Representatives during 
the past session of Congress, but was 
deferred last July by the Senate 
Finance Committee for further con- 
sideration during the current ses- 
sion. In its action on the bill, the 
Senate Committee amended the 
legislation to limit its applicability 
to one year only and to eliminate the 
special tax deductions accorded to 
investment earnings allocated to 
annuities and pension plans by the 
House version of the bill. Reserve 
and other policy liability deductions 
under the latter amendment will be 
87.5% of the first million dollars of 
net investment earnings and 85% of 
the remainder. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


AMERICAN FAMILIES RECEIVED $14.- 
747,000 daily from their life insur- 
ance policies in 1955, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. This was 
$5,382,742,000 for the entire year, 
$435,615,000 more than in 1954. 

Millions of families were on the 
receiving end of the 1955 benefits, 
Death benefit payments alone were 
made under 1,661,000 policies ; ma- 
tured endowment payments under 
875,000 policies; annuity income 
under some 750,000 contracts. 

“Great as the growth of life in- 
surance benefit payments has been, 
it is probable that these payments 
will grow still larger in the years 
ahead,” Holgar J. Johnson, Insti- 
tute president, said. “More than 
half of the life insurance in force 
today has been purchased since the 
end of World War II and has not 
yet entered fully into the benefit-pay- 
ing years.” 

“As a matter of fact, on the basis 
of past performance, it would be 
reasonable to expect that the pay- 
ment of life policy benefits to Amer- 
ican families might exceed $10,000,- 
000,000 annually by 1956. From the 
turn of the century to 1936, the life 
policy benefits paid each year were 
from two to three times those of ten 
years earlier. This growth pattern 
was interrupted during the depres- 
sion of the 1930s, but was resumed 
three years ago.” 

Death benefit payments, aver- 
aged $6,139,000 daily in 1955, some 
8% more than the year before, even 
though the death rate among policy- 
holders was reported at or near a 
record low. The death benefit pay- 
ments totaled $2,240,731,000 in the 
year. 


Payments to policyholders them- 
selves, accounting for 58% of all 
payments, averaged $8,608,000 daily 
in 1955, up more than 9% from the 
previous year. These “living” bene- 
fits totaled $3,142,011,000 for the 
year. 

In addition to these life policy 
benefits was $1,438,536,000, includ- 
ing policy dividends, paid by the 
life insurance companies under ac- 
cident and sickness insurance pol- 
icies. Including these payments 
American families received $6,821,- 
278,000 from their life insurance 
companies in 1955. 
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Acacia Mutual: ©. Thomas Chandler, 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
Shenandoah Life, has been appointed a 
superintendent of agencies. 


Aetna Life: George Azar, Jr., hus been 
appointed general agent at Scranton suc- 
ceeding R. H. Miller, retiring. Richard 
M. Nicklas, head of the York (Pa.) dis- 
trict office of Pursell-Curry & Co. Gen- 
eral Agency, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general agent. 

Harlan J. Benshoof, supervisor at the 
Des Moines general agency, has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant at the home 
office. 


All American Life & Cas.: James M. Don- 
ohoo, former director of agencies for As- 
sociates Life & Associates Income Cos., has 
been named home office field supervisor 
and will assist George R. Wilmot, agency 
director of the life div. 

Harold A. Lanigan has been appointed 
field supervisor for the state of Florida. 


Baltimore Life: Albert C. Malley and 
irthur R. Mazzie, staff superintendents at 
Erie and Washington, Pa., respectively, 
have been promoted to home office super- 
visors. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Frank M. Smith 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager of the newly-established group office 
in Atlanta. Jack W. Rowe, agency super- 
visor in Dallas, has been named manager 
of the Fort Worth agency succeeding G. 
H. Michalk, resigned. 

Patrick J. Turner, a member of the J. 
J. Bissell Houston Agency, and Thomas 
W. Wolfe, a member of the home office 
sales unit, have been appointed field 
supervisors working out of the home office. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Harry P. Seward. 
Jr., assistant secretary in charge of ac- 
counting dept., has been named comp- 
troller. 


Berkshire Life: Promotions: Robert F. 
Rosenburg, from assistant vice president 
to vice president and assistant to‘ the 
president; Bruce D. Shepherd, from as- 
sistant secretary to underwriting secretarv; 
M. G. Roy Wallace, from assistant to as- 
sociate actuary; and Eugene L. Amber, to 
assistant treasurer. 


Central Standard: Vice president Alex- 
ander MacArthur will direct the activities 
of the newly-created public relations dept. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Howard R. 
Reynolds, CLU, has been named director 
of district office agencies, and is succeeded 
as manager of the Bluegrass district in 
Lexington by Woodrow W. Marcum, for- 
merly manager of the Capitol district in 
Frankfort, Ky. Albert T. Holsclaw has 
been appointed manager of the newly- 
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established Danville (Ky.) district and is 
succeeded as manager of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) district by Arnold Short, for- 
merly manager at the Pioneer district in 
Sidney, Ohio. 


Connecticut General: Elton H. Brooks, 
who has been with the home office agency 
dept., has been named district manager 
in Fort Wayne succeeding Herbert J. Foel- 
ber, who plans to devote full time to per- 
sonal sales and estate planning work. 

Staff appointments: Thomas C. Simons, 
from staff assistant to assistant manager 
at San Francisco; agents named staff as- 
sistants—Glen D. Cameron in Buffalo: 
William L. Reynolds in Akron and 
Thomas §. Shea in San Francisco; and 
Robert Heins, brokerage consultant in 
Charlotte. 

Harry U. Jennings, assistant district 
group manager in Baltimore, has been 
named district group manager in Kansas 
City, Mo. John R. Arms, special group 
representative, has been appointed assist- 
ant group manager in Philadelphia. 


Connecticut Mutual: Wallace C. Brunner, 
general agent at. Springfield, Mass., has 
been appointed to succeed Jack Hensley, 
resigned, as general agent at St. Louis. 
George G. Shoemaker, a supervisor in the 
Maffett agency in Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Brunner. 


Continental American (Del.): A new 
agency known as the Rosen-Vogel Agency 
has been established at 250 W. 57th St., 
New York City, with Norman K. Rosen, 
CLU, and Alvin Vogel, CLU, as general 
agents, both of whom were formerly as- 
sociated with the Home Life of N. Y. as 
assistant managers of the Oshin Agency. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Gary H. Harvey 
succeeds Samuel C. Henry, retired, as cash- 
ier in Atlanta. Alex G. Montgomery, 
cashier at Fresno, Cal., has been named 


4% 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying 3//% 
current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


Inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & C0. 
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assistant cashier at Chicago and is suc- 
ceeded by Lorin Fuller, who has been as- 
sistant cashier at Fresno. 

Robert T. Gier and Orison T. Neblett 
have been appointed assistant divisional 
managers of salary savings in the south 
central and southern departments, re- 
spectively. 


Fidelity Bankers: Dr. Robert M. Miski- 
mon, has been appointed medical direc- 
tor. Richard H. Guilford, James W. Hill 
and Charles A. LaFratta have been named 
assistant directors of agencies. 

Edward G. Wyatt, III, has been ap- 
pointed special representative for the 
credit life dept. 


Fidelity Mutual: William A. Horner, 
supervisor of the New Hampshire agency, 
has been appointed general agent in 
charge of a new agency opened in Portland, 
Maine. 


Franklin Life: Orville E. Cox, formerly 
general agent in Portland for Ohio Na- 
tional Life, has been named Oregon state 
manager. 


General American: Charles L. Soelberg, 
formerly Prudential’s assistant manager in 
Salt Lake City, has been named general 
agent there. 


Great National: Oscar H. West, Jr.. 
Dallas agency representative, has been 
made agency field assistant. 


Great-West Life: Donald J]. Barrett has 
been appointed district manager in Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

The Detroit agency has moved to new 
quarters in the Penobscot Bldg. Thomas 
E. Perkins, joint district manager with 
Robert H. Perkins, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
has been appointed manager of the Fargo, 
N. D., branch. 

William E. Wrenshall, CLU, has been 
appointed branch manager of the first 
branch in Pittsburgh and the second 
agency in Pennsylvania. 


Guardian Life: Raymond A. Heroux has 
been appointed assistant field director for 
New England. 

Harry Haiblum, CLU, and Maxwell 
Warshauer have been appointed managers 
of the Brooklyn agency succeeding the 
late Jack Warshauer. 


Hagedorn & Co.: Louis Mouquin, CLU- 
CPCU, has been named to head the new 
group-life dept, which has been  estab- 
lished by this New York City general 
insurance brokerage firm. 


Indianapolis Life: Richard F. 
(Continued on the next page) 


Veazey, 
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manager of the new business dept., has 
been named underwriting vice president. 

Promotions: James P. Fairfield, to as- 
sistant actuary; and John G. Life, to as- 
sistant manager of the mortgage loan 
dept. 


John Hancock: Robert C. Bosworth has 
elected assistant treasurer. Robert 
C. Jordan, director of housing and man- 
ager of the real estate development and 
management div., has been appointed as- 
sociate director, city mortgage dept. 
Kenneth W. MacWhinney, Newark 
(N. J.) associate general agent, has been 
appointed general agent in San Francisco 
succeeding Raymond Deston, CLU, re- 
cently elected western vice president. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): C. A. Smith, I, 
manager af the Western Carolina Agency, 
has been appointed director of ordinary 
agencies. 


Lincoln National: Promotions: Robert 
E. Rumple, claims administration man- 
ager; A. W. Scott, manager of field claims 
service; Jack L. Nienaber, superintendent 
of industrial securities; and Dorothy E. 
Ball, superintendent of securities trans- 
actions. 

General agent appointments: Eugene 
E. Wekall, Jr., Long Beach, Cal.; and 
Thomas A. Allison, York, Pa., a new office. 


Maine Fidelity: Albert W. Hartley, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Portland 
district office of the Metropolitan Life, 
has been appointed home office agency 
manager. Lincoln J. Maguire, formerly 
superintendent of agencies, commercial 
div., accident and health dept., for Con- 
tinental Casualty, has been appointed 


manager of the accident, health and hos- 
pitalization dept. 


Manhattan Life: Vincent T. Shanley, as- 
sistant to the secretary, has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller. 

W. Robert Blakney, CLU, formerly with 
Continental American, has been appointed 
general agent in Syracuse, N. Y. Martin 
Rosenberg has been appointed assistant 
to general agent Percy A. Peyser, New 
York City. 


Manufacturers Life: T. B. Morrison, 
F.S.A., manager of the actuarial dept., and 
E. S$. Jackson, F.S.A., assistant actuary, have 
been appointed actuaries while assistant 
actuaries J. H. Bell, F.S.A., and D. R. 
MacLeod, F.S.A., have been named asso- 
ciate actuaries. Mr. Bell has also been 
named to succeed Mr. Morrison. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Advancements in 
group dept.: Irving S. Wolfson and Allen 
W. Eldred, from assistant to associate ac- 
tuaries; C. Norman Peacor, from actuarial 
assistant to assistant actuary; and Eman- 
uel Tesoro, group claim division manager, 
and Roy K. Cowan, group accounting di- 
vision manager, to assistant secretaries. 


Michigan Life: C. Dallas Rhoades, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of agencies, 
has been —— supervising general 
agent for the Lansing sales district re- 
placing A. M. Roche, retired, and Arthur 
Stein, formerly manager of the Dorr W. 
Frisbee agency in Detroit, named super- 
vising general agent at Oak Park. 


Midiand Mutual: George L. Wright, for- 
merly Cincinnati manager for Acacia Mu- 
tual, has been appointed general agent in 
southwestern Ohio and northern Ken- 
tucky. 
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ACCIDENT... 
A General Agency Company 


OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


A TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR QUALIFIED AGENTS 


*& FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Top Commission Contracts 
Salaried Agents Contracts 


*% COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN COMPETI- 
TIVE POLICIES 
(Participating and Non-Participating) 


%& SPECIAL TERM REDUCING MORTGAGE 
PLAN 


*& EXCELLENT ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION POLICIES 


% SUB-STANDARD TO TABLE “P” 
(500% Mortality) 


General Agencies available in Ohio, 
Ilinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan and 
Minnesota 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


HOSPITAL 


Monarch Life (Mass.): J. Kenneth Wylie 
has been promoted to general agent jn 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): John F. Leonard, 
director of mortgage servicing, joins the 
office operations dept. and is advanced to 
director of administration, a newly-created 

osition, while Joseph Engleman, admin- 
istrative assistant, is promoted to succeed 
Mr. Leonard. Norman L. Clark, servicing 
supervisor for commercial loans, has been 
promoted to assistant to Mr. Engleman, 

Timothy A. Fallon, Jr., formerly with 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc, 
has been appointed advertising assistant, 

Former assistant agency managers ap. 
pointed to field training staff: Maxwell 
Bergman and Anthony J. Lordi, both of 
the New York (Myer) ay: Charles E. 
Jones of Harrisburg; William O. Lavin of 
New Orleans; John J. Mahon of Boston 
(Meehan); Arthur Pelser of Winnipeg; 
and Robert M. Pope of Miami. 

Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Charles F. Pflugfelder, CLU, 
succeeds him as manager in Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


Mutual Trust: Eugene F. Bussian, CLU, 
a field representative, has been appointed 
as educational director. 

Bill C. Duncan has been appointed gen 
eral agent of the new agency established 
in Indianapolis. 


National Life (lowa): The Dwi-Mel 
Insurance Agency, a partnership with 
Dwight B. Jones and Melvin D. Colhour 
as co-owners, appointed general agents in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


National Life (V#.): Walter Stoessel, 
CLU, general agent in Los Angeles, is 
succeeded by his son, James Stoessel, CLU, 
who has been associate general agent. 

Tom McNiel and Bev Ficke, both for- 
merly agents in Dallas for Mutual of 
New York, have been appointed general 
agent and associate general agent, re- 
spectively, in Texas. George Edwards, Jr., 
formerly an agent in Killeen, Texas, for 
New York Life, will represent the firm 
(Tom McNiel & Associates) in Fort 
Worth. 


Nationwide: Alvin L. Miller and Stan 
Pearce have been named group zone 
managers. 


New York Life: W. Earl Manning, CLU, 
general manager at St. Louis, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies in 

e agency dept. at the home office and 
is succeeded by Warren G. Pryor, CLU. 
William L. Buffaloe, associate manager 
at Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed 
general manager at St. Joseph, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pryor. 

Michael A. Penecale, general managet 
at Wilmington, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Mayfair branch in 
Philadelphia. : 

J. Gordon Dye, Middle Atlantic div. 
training supervisor, has been appointed 
general manager at Scranton. 

Clifford W. Becker has been promoted 
to inspector of agencies of the Trenton 
branch and in addition will serve as an 
adviser to Robert S. Hussey, field vice 
president of the Middle Atlantic division. 


Northwestern Mutual: Thomas W. H)y- 
land, assistant director of agencies, has 
been named to head the Des Moines 


(Iowa) general agency. 
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ylie | Qecidental Life (Cal.): W. V. Stark has 
t in been promoted to editor of the field 
ublication “Pulse.” 

James P. Connor, Jr., CLU, formerly 
ard, Philadelphia suburban manager for Con- 
the federation Life, has been appointed as- 
d to sistant superintendent of agencies, eastern 
ated div. Robert E. Hansen, Grand Rapids 
min- group sales representative, has been pro- 
ceed moted to assistant regional group man- 
cing ager there, and Charles C. Cox a vanced 

n frem acting brokerage manager at Miami 
nan. to brokerage manager. 
with Gordon R. Anderson, assistant manager 
Inc., at Fargo, N. D., for New York Life, has 
tant, been appointed general agent there, re- 
* placing Mel H. Toussaint, resigned. 
well 
hot § Occidental Life (N. C.): Promotions: 
SE. tC. R. Morris and H. A. Davis, from as- 
in of sistant secretaries to assistant vice presi- 
ston BH dent and secretary, respectively; R. P. 
Peg Woodson, III, \o assistant treasurer; and 
W. G. Separk to assistant secretary. 
ap- 
pide Paul Revere Life: James F. Temple has 
dy been named to head a new group insur- 
ance office at Cleveland. 

Appointments for this company and the 
‘LU Massachusetts Protective: Donald H. Cris- 
geen well, Billings (Mont.) agency supervisor, 
_ named training supervisor in the western 

sales region; Rolland A. Vandegrift (Sacra- 
bee mento) and William H. Young (De- 
el troit), both formerly division managers 
for Prudential, named general agents. 
ee Prudential: Nathan F. Jones has been 
hoo elected associate actuary in the planning 
our and development dept. and Julius J. 
— Vogel, assistant actuary in the actuarial 
and new business dept. Frank J. Hoene- 
! meyer, Jr., has been promoted to general 
esse", | investment manager, bond dept. 
PLU. Ellsworth E. Strock, associate actuary 
seh in the actuarial and new business dept., 
"’ becomes executive director of salary ad- 
1 ot ministration in the general office admin- 
. . istration dept. 
—_ Charles M. Yancey has been appointed 
4 manager of the district office in Oklahoma 
‘, f'. City and is succeeded as manager of the 
ne = Hampton Park district office in St. Louis 
Tm §j by Arthur Williams, staff manager at 
Fort Washington, Mo. Edward L. Carls, head 
of the Syracuse (N. Y.) ordinary agency, 
has been named district group super- 
Stan visor in Buffalo. 
zone Associate general manager J. Robert 
Reynaud of the southwestern home office 
has been promoted to director of meth- 
CLU, & ods in the home office. 
bees 
> Republic National: Ralph Hauptman and 
CLU Robert E. Baines have been promoted to 
nager assistant secretary and assistant actuary, 
inted respectively. 
suc: 
Security-Connecticut Life: Collis 1. 
naget Roundy, Jr., has been appointed life man- 
gen- ager of a new office established in Los 
ch in f@ Angeles, Cal. 
, div. § Southwest Republic: William F. Hunter 
vinted a been appointed general agent in Ama- 
Tillo. 
noted 
enton @ State Mutual Life: Home office associates 
as aN @ elevated: Dr. Robert D. Boynton, assist- 
_ vice @ ant medical director; William A. Hen- 
ision. § ning, Jr., manager of the group term and 
casualty underwriting dept.; Francis M. 
_ Hy- @ Killion, Jr, manager group accounts 
: has § dept.; William C. Martin, manager ma- 
oines 


chine accounting dept.; and Joseph G. 
Nason, assistant counsel. 
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Over... 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


60 Branch Offices 





to endure 


Like a modern skyscraper with 
its framework of steel embedded in 
solid rock, Southland Life Insurance 
Company has the strength to endure. 


During its 48 years Southland Life 
has grown in size and strength to 
become the fifteenth largest 
publicly-owned (stock) life insurance 
company in the nation, with 
assets of over $183,000,000 and over 
a billion dollars of insurance in force. 


Today more than half a million 
American families look to Southland 
Life for protection and future 
security. Let Southland Life make 
your future more secure. 


Southland ;. 


Life Insurance |iuRa| Company | 


Dallas 
LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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James W. Neal, assistant agency man- 
ager, has been appointed manager for 
North Carolina. Raymond M. Donovan, 
formerly with Penn Mutual as general 
agent in Toledo, has been appointed man- 
ager of the 1 North LaSalle St. agency in 
Chicago. 


Texas Life: Budd L. Wolfe, manager of 
the underwriting and policy issue dept., 
was elevated to assistant secretary and 
John H. Coffman was elected assistant 
agency director. 


Travelers: J. Louis Ferguson has been 
appointed to the newly-created post of 
assistant legal agent for Canada at the 
Montreal branch. 

Appointments in life, accident and 
health lines: Donald McDiarmid pro- 
moted to manager at Calgary, Alberta; 
William R. Keele, assistant manager at 
Toronto, transferred to Hamilton, On- 
tario; James F. Brewer, Ill, agency service 
representative at Hartford, Conn., pro- 
moted to field supervisor there; Samuel A. 
Hughes, field supervisor at Ottawa, trans- 
ferred to Toronto, Ontario. Agency service 
representatives named: John A. Forbes at 
Ottawa, Ontario; W. Blair Little and Wil- 
liam A. Neen, Vancouver, B. C.; William 
J. Harrison, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; and Curtis 
L. Hackworth, St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Bankers: James D. Ratliff, Jr., has 
been named underwriting secretary. 
C. P. Brown, Sr., branch manager at 


Lynchburg, Va., and C. P. Brown, Jr., 
manager at Danville, Va., have been pro- 
moted to district sales supervisors at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Clarksburg, W. Va., re- 
spectively. 

W. B. Stadler, manager at Roanoke, Va., 
and W. Paul Janes, Alexandria, Va., dis- 
trict head, have been promoted to state 
managers at Virginia and West Virginia, 
respectively. 


Union Casualty: Richard W. Ellsworth 
has been advanced to supervisor of 
agencies. 


Union Mutual: Gerald N. McCarty has 
been appointed assistant director of sales 
promotion and advertising. 

A. Thomas Lehman, vice president and 
actuary, has been elected secretary succeed- 
ing Harold D. Lang, retired. 


United Services: Robert A. Adriance has 
been promoted from treasurer to second 
vice president in charge of securities and 
Charles E. J. Nester, m assistant treas- 
urer to second vice president in charge of 
mortgage loans. 


Washington National: Bernard B. Dunn, 
formerly agency supervisor with Lincoln 
National, has been appointed general 
agent in Roanoke. 

Clifton S. Crawford, formerly with 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Seattle. 
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Insurance in Force December 31, 1955 . . . $1,340,519,627 
An increase of $128,918,969 in 1955. Southwestern 
Life’s insurance in force has increased by a greater 
amount during the past eight years than it did 
during the preceding 45 years of the Company’s history. 


greater Beata lena, 


Assets, December 31, 1955 . . . $369,052,237 

These assets, listed in the accompanying statement 

of condition, guarantee the security of the policy values 
belonging to the hundreds of thousands of South- 
western Life policyowners. At the end of 1955, these 
resources exceeded all present obligations to 
policyowners and all other liabilities by $41,611,905. 


greater SERVICE 


Policy Benefits Paid in 1955 . . . $21,645,780 

An increase of $3,200,000 over the amount paid in 1954, 
and a grand total of more than $220,000,000 paid 
since the Company was organized in 1903. Again in 1955, 
Southwestern Life distributed more than 10 per cent 

of all the life insurance benefits paid by all companies 
to policyowners and beneficiaries in its home state. 


New Paid-for Business in 1955 . . . $211,281,979 
Southwestern’s agency organization produced 
$178,419,027 of new business, a record achievement in 
agency force sales for the seventh consecutive 

year. In addition, the Company underwrote $32,862,952 
of group insurance on federal employees. 


Funds Newly Invested in 1955 . . . $59,847,038 

These funds, usefully employed in carefully selected and 
well diversified investments, contribute to the economic 
development of the Southwest by financing a great 
variety of individual, business and public undertakings. 


gournwestern Life 


Serves the Great soutnnes! 








Southwestern Lite czemamz 





annual 
rf statement 

of 

condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


assets 
United States Government Bonds........ $ 43,497,635.94 
County and Municipal Bonds........... 25,412,086.75 


Public Utility and Corporation Bonds.... 35,877,625.9] 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.... 171,953,708.18 


a eee 6,253, 168.96 
Home Office Building................. 1,700,000.00 
DPI 6s oc eivievedawswen~s 10,514,827.00 
ee ese has tig aly 7,012,511.00 
Other Common Stocks ............... 21,261,668.00 
ES EI CTP ETT 6,364 ,862.70 


Loans Against Cash Values of Policies... . 25,726, 161.56 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets 1,807,249.4] 


Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years.. 11,670,731.84 
These are premiums either in process~ — 
of collection or due to be paid during 
the current policy year. Proper offsetting 
liability is included in the policy reserves 

shown in the statement. 


iS  . R $369,052,237.25 
liabilities 
ee ee $306,824,542.95 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..  4,494,508.48 
Reserve for Taxes arid Other Liabilities..  4,500,802.96 
Commissioners Mandatory 
Valuation Reserve ............... 11,620,477.50 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... $327,440,331.89 
surplus funds 
for protection of policyholders 
Reserve for Contingencies: 
For Investment Valuation............ $ 12,740,338.37 
For Interest and Mortality Fluctuation..  4,621,566.99 
a eee ,000,000. 
RRR eee eee eee 19,250,000.00 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS............... $ 41,611,905.36 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS .$369,052,237.25 


Stocks in this statement are valued at closing market prices on 
December 31, 1955, and bonds at amortized values as prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners in 
its valuation report adopted by the Insurance Departments of 
most states. 


Southwestern lit 


INSURANCE COMPANY « SINCE 1903 

















JAMES RALPH WOOD, 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New President 


Morgan B. Brainard is now chairman of the board 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies and Henry S. 
Beers elected president of the two companies to succeed 
him. 


Officers Promoted 


Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr. was promoted to vice- 
president, group division; Howard A. Moreen to assist- 
ant vice president, group division and R. Douglas 
Swinehart to assistant vice president, mortgage loan 
department. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


New Vice President 


Pasquale A. Quarto, CLU, formerly director of train- 
ing of the Life Underwriter Training Council will as- 
sume the duties of vice president, agency supervision 
and training of this company on April 30. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Changes Name 


The name of this company has been changed to 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company and it has 
moved into new home office building at 114 North 
Broadway. 


CARDINAL LIFE Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
New President 


Thomas A. Quigley, formerly brokerage manager of 
Salomon, Hannegan, Portnoy & Associates, Inc., has 
been elected president and general manager of this 
company, which was licensed December 17, 1955 to 
issue life, accident and health insurance. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of . 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


For April, 1956 





Quarterly Dividend Paid 


A twenty-five cents per share dividend was paid by 
the company on March 15 to stockholders of record 
March 2. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Officers Promoted 


Victor B. Gerard, Albert S. Itving, M.D., C. L. 
Hassman and Preston P. Joyes, Jr. have been appointed 
vice-presidents of this company. A new assistant sec- 


retary is Roy J. Bates and a new assistant treasurer is 
William P. Hoagland. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Split Two for One 


Stockholders of record March 2 received one addi- 
tional share of the company’s stock on April second. 
At the same time a dividend of forty-five cents per 
share was paid on the new stock. Capital stock of the 
company now totals $12,000,000. The annual rate of 
dividends is $3.60 compared with an annual rate of 
$2.60 on the old shares. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New President 


Because of ill health George F. B. Smith resigned 
as president of this company on February fifteenth and 
the board named Peter M. Fraser, chairman as acting 
president. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Declares Stock Dividend 


The authorized capital stock of this company has been 
increased from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 and by a 25% 
stock dividend paid in capital is now $1,003,000. At the 
February meeting of the board cash dividends were 


(Continued on the next page) 
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to our 
FIELD FORCE! 


Your average production 
of $800,000 per field 
representative was more 
than three times the 
national average for 1955! 


a 
fe C/nsurance 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 





WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 

















OFFERING 
FULL 
COVERAGE 


FOR 
INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP 
i... 








LIFE, HEALTH AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


GREAT AMERICAN 






TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President & 
GLEN. WALLACE, Agency V.P. 
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COSMOPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


increased to forty cents per share, twenty cents was 
paid March first and another twenty cents will be paid 
September first. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


New Assistant Actuary 


J. Bruce MacDonald has been appointed assistant 
actuary of this company. 


THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, New York 


New President 


Charles W. Dow, senior vice-president has been 
elected president of the company to succeed Ray D. 
Murphy who has been elected chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer. Robert L. Hogg formerly 
a senior vice president and advisory counsel has been 
elected to the new post of vice chairman. 


Executive Promotions 


Melville P. Dickenson, assistant to the president has 
been elected a senior vice-president ; other promotions 
are William Cowie and Arthur W. Gilbart to vice 
presidents and second vice-presidents, Robert E. Ben- 
son, Richard E. Erway also associate counsel, Harry 
Walker also associate actuary and Alf Melander to 
assistant secretary. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Executive Changes 


R. E. Ecke, vice president and treasurer of the 
Farmers Insurance Group of Los Angeles has been 
elected president of this company to succeed Roy L. 
McGinnis who has retired after 44 years with the com- 
pany. John D. Carmody, vice president and general 
counsel has also retired. 

Other executive changes are: Gordon F. Winn, vice 
president and manager; Howard M. Olsen, secretary ; 
R. Lee Smith, assistant vice president, assistant secre- 
tary ; L. E. Strausz, controller ; R. W. Lindsay, assistant 
actuary. 


FEDERAL Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Officers Titles Changed 


The titles of three of the company’s officers have been 
changed: Kenneth L. Morley, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel; Lee H. Dunbar, vice president—admin- 
istration ; Mare E, Sloan, associate actuary and assistant 
secretary. 
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FIRST COLONY Life insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Company 


This company was chartered November 22, 1955 with 
an authorized capital of $2,250,000 and will write life, 
accident, sickness and group insurance. Officers are: 
president, Edwin B. Horner; vice president, James L. 
Carter; Roy A. Foan, vice president and director of 
agencies ; secretary, Lawrence E. Blanchard, Jr. Mem- 
bers of the board are: Lewis E. Powell, Jr., L. Mc- 
Carthy Downs, Paul E. Sackett, Henry Clay Hofheimer, 
Henry E. McWane, Giles H. Miller, Jr., including the 
above officers. 


FLORIDA SUN Life Insurance Company 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
New Officers Elected 


New Officers elected at the annual board meeting of 
the company were: first vice president, Edgar Suther- 
land ; agency vice president, Joseph Richter, Jr. Present 
officers re-elected were: president, James C, Dean; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert Clark; vice president, Walter 
L. Bonham. New Directors are: Clay Dyal, William J. 
Kelley and J. Dewey Hawkins. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


Officers Promoted 


Hodge L. Jones has been advanced to associate actu- 
ary; C. Thomas Uren is assistant treasurer. Floyd E, 
Reynolds is now superintendent of agencies. J. D. 
Anderson, agency vice president was elected a director 
to fill the unexpired term of J. F. Kinney who retired 
in 1955. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


20% Stock Dividend 


A 20% stock dividend was paid March first to stock- 
holders of record on that date. Capital was increased 
from $300,000 to $360,000. 


HAWAIIAN Life Insurance Company 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
To Continue as Domestic Company 


Benjamin N. Woodson, president of American Gen- 
eral Life, has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of this company. The present officers will 
remain and will continue to operate the company as a 
domestic one. No merger with American General is 
contemplated and underwriting facilities will be ex- 
panded. At year-end Hawaiian Life held $17 million of 
insurance in force, with 1955 new business of $4,050,- 


000. 


For April, 1956 





Double Indemnity 


Death Benefit 


at Age 65 to Age 65 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


| | 
Non Cancellable | Non-Cancellable.| Hospitalization | 
Adcident Benefit Health Benefit 


Waiver of 


or ‘ 
Nurse Coverage Premium 


eA. 
TURE: 7 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT “4 
INSURANCE COMPANY 3: 


Concord, Ncw Hampshire 













NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 


* Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by train, 
plane or car, the friendliest place 
to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city . 

directly connected with Union 
Passenger Terminal. 





SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 


CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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UNITE with UNITED 


The Fastest Growing 
Company of Its Kind 
in America 





1955 INCOME 





$53,209,252 
A Phenomenal Record 
UNITED 

1954 INCOME 
has doubled 
ra cn $44,767,528 


in the last 











four years 1953 INCOME 
Our $38,390,145 
Agency Staff 

Will Help 

YOU 1952 INCOME 
Increase 

cS $31,703,234 
Income 

Too 1951 INCOME 
ware Se 3 $22,653,709 





Excellent Agency and General Agency Opportunities 
° < Qualified Producers 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Chicago 5, Illinois 

















| 













ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If: we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in. 4 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, * 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- ~ 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— = 








Ai Gompany 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





VOR) 
Insurance 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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ICT LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Elected Executive Vice President 


J. A. McMahon, Jr., vice-president has been elected 
executive vice president of this company. 


INDIANAPOLIS Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Vice President 


Claude H. Mathews, formerly with Northwestern 
National Life has been appointed financial vice presi- 
dent. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Promotions 


Five senior officers of the company have been pro- 
moted to vice president: Philip H. Peters, group sales; 
Bishop C. Hunt, economist; Morris Pike, actuarial: 
Frank A. Warner, medical director; John L. McCrea 
personnel and client relations. Lawrence B. Gilman has 
been elected second vice president, claims. 

There has been a realignment of duties in which 
Harold A. Grout became vice president, with special 
responsibilities in connection with over-all company 
matters. Harold A. Garabedian is now vice president 
and actuary; Edward A. Green is vice president and 
group actuary; Robert E. Slater, second vice president 
and controller. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
New Assistant Treasurer 


Harold Hays, securities analyst has been promoted 
to the office of assistant treasurer of this company. 


LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennssee 
Increases Capital 
Executive Promotions 


The stockholders of the company have authorized 
the directors to increase the capital of the company 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by a 50% stock divi- 
dend. 

Charles W. DeJean has been elected vice president 
in charge of operations in California, L. H. Moon has 
been appointed assistant vice president to succeed him. 


LIFE COMPANIES, Incorporated 
Richmond,. Virginia 


To Purchase Midland National 
Stockholders of the company have approved a con- 


tract to purchase the majority of the stock of Midland 
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National Life Insurance Company, Watertown, South 
Dakota. Control will be acquired by transferral of Life 
Companies stock at $18.25 per share, the price of Mid- 
land National will be set at the cost of acquisition by 
C. W. Murchison in 1954. This will extend the area 
of operations of the company’s reinsurance business. 
Final completion of the purchase is subject to F.C.C. 
approval because of Midland National’s ownership of 
station KWAT. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


Al B. Richardson, director of public relations has 
been advanced to vice president of this company. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 
100%, Stock Dividend 


M. C. Ledden and F. J. McDiarmid have been pro- 
moted from second vice presidents to vice presidents, 
Walter G. Gadient to assistant vice president and Wil- 
liam E. Lewis to associate actuary of the company. 

The capital stock of the company has been increased 
to $20 million by a share for share stock dividend. A 
cash dividend of $1.05 per share was declared payable 
in three instalments of thirty five cents each. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Promotions 


Walter E. Collins has been promoted to vice president 
and secretary of the company; Albert Robins to second 
vice president in charge of both life and S&A under- 
writing; Robert R. Rich, Jr., counsel, claims. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE Company 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
To Change Name 


This company will change its name to Life Insurance 
Company of Missouri on April 30th. 


MONARCH Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New General Counsel 


James S. Bulkley has been elected general counsel 
of the company to succeed Gurdon W. Gordon who 
continues as vice president. 


For April, 1956 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
RADO . 
a a @ Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
NEW MEXICO . 
OREGON ®@ Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON @ Vested Renewals 
coca @ Non-Participating and 


Other Policies 
Now in 26th Year 


am @ Paying 4% Compound 
. psames er Sh interest ‘on Dividend 
$117.11 Assets to Accumulations 


$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $45,000,000 
in Force 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: COMPANY 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 
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MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Enters Non-Cancellable Field 


This company has entered the “non-cancellable” ac- 
cident and sickness field. 


MUTUAL SERVICE Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Vice-President 


Roman N. Eller has been appointed vice president 
of the company and will be in charge of the newly 
combined sales-underwriting division. 


NATIONAL Life Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
New President 


Arley F. Hanson has been elected president of the 
company to succeed William Koch, who has become 
chairman of the board. 


NORTH CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Vice President 


H. Lee Rhodus has been elected vice president of 
the company and will be in the credit insurance division, 


OLD AMERICAN Life Company 
Seattle, Washington 


New President 


Executive Promotions 


J. Alvin Hibbard has been elected president of the 
company to succeed J. A. Hibbard who was elected 
chairman of the board. 

Myrtle Lunn has been promoted to the newly created 
post of first vice president; Ray L. White to agency 
vice president ; R. J. Stayner to vice president ; William 
K. Robinson to secretary and actuary; J. P. Coghlan 
to treasurer; J. F. Schallo to assistant secretary; J. E. 
trooke to assistant treasurer. 








Center of Activity 


Marrisburg, capital of Pennsylvania, 
is the center of the Keystone state’s 
official activity, and a city of charm. 





Harrisburg, Pa., on 
the Susquehanna 
River, is a beautiful 
sight in the pre-dawn 
morning mist. 

* ¥ b * 
Baltimore Life serves 
Harrisburg and _ vi- 
cinity through its 
Harrisburg _ District 
Office, 1517 State St. 


Photograph by 4. Aubrey Bodine 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 
centers its activity on service. Every 
BLI agent is trained to give sound ad- 
vice on the best plans for family security. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 2. is: 
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A NEW LNL Money Plan 


LNL’s popular Money Plan has now been re-designed 
for even greater simplicity and efficiency. This easy-to-use 
package is built around sales approaches and presentations 
which have brought increased earnings to Lincoln agents 
throughout the land. 


LNL’s new Money Plan is another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WayYNeE, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its (haracter 








OLD SECURITY Life Insurance Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Executive Promotion 


Francis X. Fiore has been elected assistant vice pres- 
ident and director of agencies of the company. 


PENINSULAR Life Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Executive Promotions 


James D. Renn has been promoted to vice president 
in charge of underwriting; Mrs. Mary R. Mills, secre- 
tary and Jack H. Quaritas administrative vice president. 


PHILADELPHIA Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Promotions 


Joseph E. Boettner has been elected executive vice 
president of the company; Lewis O. George, vice pres- 
ident, formerly director of administration. 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
New President 


Executive Promotions 
R. L. Wheelock has been elected president of the 


For April, 1956 


company to succeed O. R. Jackson who will continue 
as chairman of the executive committee and a member 
of the board. 

Courtney Crim has been elected to the new position 
of executive vice president and H. C. Jaros was pro- 
moted to controller to succeed him. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Promotions 


Monroe Chappelear, recently named head of the com- 
pany’s bond department, has been promoted to vice- 
president, and Howard A. Austin, Jr., who had been 
executive director of agencies in the North Central 
home office, has been promoted to second vice-president 
and will be associated with the ordinary agencies de- 
partment in the home office in Newark. 


RUSHMORE MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Rapid City, South Dakota 


New Actuary 


L. B. Webster, Jr. has been elected actuary of this 
company. a 
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UNUSUAL 
GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Top, Vested Commissions 

Lifetime Service Fees 

Quick Sales Aids 

Prompt, Effective Home Office 
Cooperation 

Complete Kit of Attractive Non Par 
Contracts Substandard to 500% 
Highly Rated Company (Founded in 
1890) 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, 
MARYLAND AND OHIO 


Write in confidence to: 
B. A. FRANK 
Manager of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
109 E. Redwood Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
* 


in Force over 


$425,000,000 Assets over $8214 million 

















Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$198,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . . The Company also holds over $86,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 101,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $225,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruac Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 

















SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York 


Pille New President 


Executive Promotions 


Richard E. Pille has been elected president of the 
company to succeed Frederick D. Russell, retired. 

William H. Harrison is now underwriting executive: 
Edward A. Hauschild, secretary, accident and health; 
James O. Shetterly, group executive of the company, 


SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


50% Stock Dividend 


The capital stock of this company has been increased 
by a 50% stock dividend to 300,000 shares, with a par 
value of $5 per share. At the same time a cash dividend 
of $1.35 per share was declared on the new shares, 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


Executive Promotions 


Donald W. Campbell, treasurer of the company since 
1933, has been promoted to the newly created position 
of special assistant to the president. Other promotions 
are: A. George Bullock, treasurer; Richard H. Wilson, 
director of the securities branch; and Peter J. Feeney, 
Victor L. Grigal, assistant superintendents of agencies. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Executive Promotions 


A. Thomas Lehman, vice-president and actuary, has 
been elected secretary of the company to succeed Harold 
D. Lang, who has retired after 46 years of service. 
William L. Barber has been appointed associate actuary 
to carry on the former duties of Mr. Lehman. Heywood 
A. Sawyer was appointed to the newly created post of 
mortgage secretary. Wadleigh B. Drummond has re- 
tired as chairman of the board but will continue to 
service on its finance committee and as honorary chair- 
man. 


UNITED SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Promotions 


Robert A. Adriance has been promoted from treas- 
urer to second vice-president in charge of securities, 
and Charles E. J. Nester from assistant treasurer to 
second vice-president in charge of mortgage loans. 
Lloyd M. Bauman was also elected treasurer, as well as 
executive vice-president. 
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Complete Substandard Facilities 


are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in thirteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 











Company Changes 

1956 Dividend and Related Actions 
A Look Backward and Forward 
Editors’ Corner 


Older Workers 

Policies in Plain English 

Salute 

Some Questions Worth Considering 
The Texas Situation 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies ..................5. Mar. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Calm View—Louis W. 

Advertising Code 

The Brake We Need—George W. Warnecke ...............++- Mar. 
Civilian Aviation—John D. Rockafellow, F.LMJd Dee 
Concepts of Asset Valuation—(Part I)—Robert 's. 


Death Claim Procedures—A. J. Arctander 
Deductible Hospital Insurance—Charles N. 
Dynamie Equilibrium—E, J. Faulkner 
The Fieldman’s Approach—Carl Songer 
Financing Economic Growth—David Rockefeller 
yorms Design and Control—John L. Primm 
Growing Pains—Buist M. Anderson ............cecceeeceees Mar. 
Health Horizons—Norvin C. Kiefer, M.D., M.P.H. 
Health Insurance Association of America—E. J. Faulkner . 
Variable Annuities: Their Impact on Investment— 

co OOM I re Oe ree rear 
Legal Spotlight-—0. D. Brundidge (Monthly) . 4 
Our Public Re'ations—Carrol M. Shanks 
A Plain English Policy—Howard uy = 


20, Nov. 28, Dec. 24, Jan. 2 


Present Status of State heshiatind eke F. McAlevey 

Sale and Lease-back ao of Recent Years— 
(Part I)—David B. Gadlow 

Social Security Looms Larger—Albert C. Adams 

Why Not Substandard oo William H. Scoins 

Year-End Statement—E. C. Gill 
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MONTHS 
OFFICE METHODS 


A Check List for Better Employment Practices 
ag... eee eee: Se eer meres 
A Check List for Better Management—Guy Fergason 
A Check-list for Better Production—Guy Fergason 
A Check-list for Improved Working Conditions 
A New Technique—V. F. Blank 
Around the O aw Fergason 
Booklets (Monthly) 
Better Employee Setection 
Check Writing Efficiency—Graydon N 
Clear the Desks—Lyne S. Metcalfe 
Control and Evaluation—Crystal B. Marmon 
Dollar Controls—J. R. Slights mee 4 
Effective Space Utilization —Ray Colcord—I.A.8.A. ......... 
The Fleet Problem—R. S. Whitmore, Jr. 
How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness—Guy Fergason. 
How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergason 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) .:.............44 A vel 
Sixteen Programs—William F. Seymour April 
Office Equipment — CRED: 5.4.50 co 50b 5 Once ae es wien A 
Speedier Bookkeepin 
That Machine—C. A " areancds 
Tips from Top Typists 
Work Measurement—Phillip Prebeck 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Reto Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U, (Monthly) ..April 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—A merican ( ‘ollege 
OR Ea nn Neen” NS eG ERAT Sie Renee A 
( ‘ompetitive Framework, The New—Dudley Dowell 
Critics Don’t Write Plays—E. L. ee 
Hitting Pay Dirt—John J. Gill, C.L.U. .. 
Man in Motion—Louis E. Throgmorton ... 
The Romance of Insurance—Guy D. Dond .................4. 
Ties A C.L.U. Examination—Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U.., 
Bo AR ES Ua rr ere April 
Ww ~ Owns Life inouremes and What Do People Think 
About It—Virginia T. Holran and Albert I. Hermalin ..Mar. 20-21 


111 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident and Heaith Developments . 
Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Home Office and Field Appointments . 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


Life Sales 
New Directors 
New ets 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1955) 


Acacia Mutual Life, W: 
(New President 

Aetna I Life, Hartford 
New Presiden 


New executive vice-pres 
Permit Suspen D eseseceuce 

American Cee Life, Fargo, 
(Changes Title) 


Au 
Amerienn t Guaranty Mutuai, ‘Austin 
(Converts to Stack Company) i 
rican Income Life, Louisville 


(Pure 
American Life, neha omy 
American Life Insurance Association, 
Ort’ Variable eaqwenent) - . Jan. 
Offer eS DE -cecces seen Aug. 
National, Galveston 
Reseces Some Premiums) 
Announces Two New Plans) aes 
(Investment Rider) 


(Now Being Reinsured) Fe! 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(Enters Group Field 
Associates Life, Indianapolis 
Officers Elected) 


New Directors) .. 
Atlantic _. Winn 
Cereals zes A & H Underwriting) .. 
As i For Women) . 
At LL National Life, “Anniston 
(New Company) Ju 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City” 
(Mail Campaign on Again) v. 


Baltimore Life, pattimere 
(Elects New Office 


Life, Macon 


(New Company 
Bankers Health. 
(50% Soe Dividend) 


(Declares Stock Dividend) 

(New Vice-Presidents) 

(New Vice President) Apr. 
Bankers Gaeaetty Life, Oklahoma cite 

ae Chane New Home Office) Sept. 99 


nges me) pr 

Bankers Rervies Life, Oklahoma oy 

Cormerty Ba nkers posertty) . Apr. 103 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

Officers Promoted) 
Biue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 

(Approve Catastrophe Coverage) ..June 97 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

(Group Coverage for State Bapheyes) 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 7 
(Enters Georgia) 
(Officers Promoted) 


California Life Insurance Company, ym 
(Annual Report g. 75 

Capital ue. ‘ean 

Cait 


— Life, 
(New President) 

Cardinal Life, St. Louis 

(New President) 

a Home. Tite, Burlington 

N n 

Citizens athens Tife, Indianapolis 
(Increases Capital Stock) 

City mg ack Life, Fort Worth 


‘ew Company) 
Coastal States Vite: Atlanta 
(Estate Builder Contract raeetias - 


u 
Coltene Retirement Equities Fund, New” 


(A + Report) ne 97 
Colonial = e Building) chr 
ice Bu —; eee 
colonial 1 Life, East Ora s) ™ 
(Quarterly Stockholders” umes w~ 
e 


(Pays Quarterly Dividend) .. a 
(Quarterly Dividend Paid) Apr. 103 


othe ny 


112 


Columbus Mutual, Columbus 


nt 
Co — National Life, — 
= see Comgeuee Merg in 
Columbus National Life.” Co = bus 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
Atlanta) 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Share pe ey an Dividend) . 
New Home Office) 
(Officers Promoted) 
Commonwealth Life, Tulsa 
(New Stock Offered) 
Community Life, San Antonio 
(Merges with Texas Reserve) . 
Companion Life, New York 
(Revises Premium Rates) 
Confederation Life. Toronto 
(Pettey Dividends Increased) 
icut General, Hartford 
(Writes Health Plan) 
(Offer Made for Nationai Fire) ... 
Pro Stock Dividend) 
Un — Group Catastrophe 


(National Fire Deal Off) 

(Stock Dividend 

(Stock Split Two for On 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

Over $3,000,000,000 in Force) a 


Continental Assurance, Chicag 
rd Recommends ‘Capital’ og 


ar. 103 

(Quarterly Dividend) 
Continental Life, Toronto 

(Control Acquired pen 100 
Cosmopolitan vite, Memphis 

(Plans Expansion n) 76 

(Board —— Stock a jaan &3 

(Decla tock Dividend) oom 
Credit Life, Hartford 

(Changes Name) 


Crown Life, Toronto 
(New Assistant Actuary) 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 


(Merged with “Columbus National ¢ 
Atlanta) ept 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Officer Promotions) 

Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) F gg 76 
(Executive Aeeeinted) 107 
(Treasurer Ap ed) “aes 
(Health Care = Retired come: 

an 


(Establishes H.O. Bldg. Dept.) . 
(New President 
(Executive Promotions) 


rm Rureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 
“oe Changes ul 
Farmers New World Mt Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) Fang 48 
xerutize Changes) Apr. 104 
Federal Life & Caaualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C. Charge) .. June 97 
(Stock Dividends) ..........+-....Feb. 79 
Federal Life, Chicago 
(Officers Titles Changed) 
at ad Rankerr Life. ec se 
w Vice-President) . 
Filielity Mutual, Philadelphia” 
(Officers Promoted) 
First Colony _ ‘Lynchburg 
(New Com 
Florida Sun ife, Fort Lauderdale 
New Officers Elected) 
Fortune Life, Anateten 
(New Com 
Franklin TA 
(Stock Dividend 
(Declares Stock Divi 
(Officer Promoted) ... 


Gapeene Life, Pittsburgh 
(New Company Chartered) .......Feb. 79 
General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National ¢ 
Atlanta) ept. 99 
— Bankers National, ‘Atlanta * 
Proposed New Company) +eeeeee-dune 98 


Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital) K 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Societies 4 Merge) New Home 


Great American. Reserve, Dallas 
(Adds ne Department) . 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Re-Enters Arkansas) 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
(Stock Split) 
(New Vite. President) A 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 
ow Vice-l’resident) 
(Offers Additional Stock) 
Great-West Life, ees 
(New Chief Executive Officer) 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(Officers Promoted) 
Gueseuts National Life, Houston 
(Named Secretar -Treasu rer) 
Guay sor ife, Montgomery 
(Elects N ice-l’residents) 
(20% Stock Dividend) 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting een dan. 


(Officer Promotions) 


-Feb. 79 
Frm 87 


Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 
(Acquired by American General) 
(To Continue as Domestic ea ee 

Home Friendly Insurance, Balti 
(New Officers Elected) 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group) 


Aug. 
Howard Life, Denver . 
(Association Surplus Distribution) 
Mar. 104 


-Mar. 104 
--Apr. 105 


Independence Insurance, Los Ange 

(New Disability Income Policy)". Des 85 
Independence Life, Charlotte 

(New Stele <agaeee nan) ...-Mar. 105 
x Corporation, Dall 

(A eyatves Interest in “National 

Bankers) 

(Executive Vice President) 
Indiasapelts Life, Indianapolis 

(New Treasurer) ° 

(New Vice-President) ...........4 Apr. 106 
Industrial Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(Purchases Tlome Office) Ju 
International Rankers, Fort Worth 

(New President) Ju 


Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
Officer Promotions) . ° 
Jefferson Standard Lite, Sprcoraeses ol 
(Heads Investment De 
(Stockholders’ Dividen 
fficers Promoted) 
(Quarterly Dividend Declared) . 
som Hancock Mutual, Boston 
educes hax Sen J Polio Rates) .... 
{New Vice-President) 
(Small Group Package Policy) . 
(Expands Group Coverages) 
(Executive Promotions) 


‘Mar. 105 


osandeossDle "106 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Joins Legal Staff) 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

(New President) ....... 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(New Assistant Treasurer) . 

Life & Casualt A Nashville 
(Territorial Expansion) 
(Increases Capital) 

(Executive Promotions) ° es 

Life Com ipanies, en Itiehinond © 
New og 

roposes § 
(Stock Offering Priced) Dec. 
(To Purchase Midland National). Apr. 108 

Life Insurance Co. of Geo: 

(New Vice-President a Apr. 107 

Life Insurance Company of Missouri, 

Saint Louis 
New Title 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 
ffers New Stock) 
(Stock Offering) 

— —- Tite, Louisville - 

ixpands Operating Territory 

Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Reinsures United ‘Central) 


.-May 87 
Mar. 111 


Best’s Life News 





-Feb. 79 


May 87 
Jan, 84 
July 69 


Aug. 77 
Aug. 77 


July 69 
July 69 


July 49 
pr. 105 
Feb. 79 


May &7 
\pr. 105 


Res n, 


Yeh, 99 

lar. 104 
pr. 105 
June 98 
up) 

ug. 77 
ar. 104 


Dec. 85 
ar. 105 
ine 11 
pr. 106 


pt. 100 
pr. 106 


luly 69 
‘uly 70 


une 98 


‘eb. 79 
ug. 78 
dec, 85 
ir. 105 
ir. 105 
une 98 
une 99 
uly 70 
ug. 77 
or. 106 


t. 107 
ec. 85 


ir. 106 
it. 100 
r. 106 
r. 106 


t. 100 
ov. 8&8 


ec. 85 
r. 106 
r. 107 


ab. 80 


»v. 88 
r. 105 


ay &7 


10 


Vews 


National sa Fort Wages 

Lincoln nniversa Oct. 1 
Hpividends to 0 Stockholders) 
(Executive Promotions) ... 
(100% Stock Dividend) 

Loyal American ew Mobile 
(New Company 

Loyal Protective Life, Boston 
(executive Promotions) 





Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(New Company 

Manhattan Life, New York 
(New General Counsel) 

Maryland yo a 


‘ontrol A 
wccntile Sec hn been Late, Dallas 
(Stock Increase 
Metropolitan Life, — York 
(New. Vice-l’resident) 
Midland Yutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness a 


(Mutualizing) 

(Mutualization Ap 3 ee 
(New Direct. Mail Program) 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) 


Midland National Life, Watertown 
(Purchase Offer Accepted) 
(Elects Executive Vide. President). “June 0! 


Promoted) 
ery Mar. 106 
Mar. 1 


(Elects New President) 
(New Medical Director) 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(New President) 
(Changes Title) 
(To Change Name) 
Monarch Life, Springfield 
(New General Counsel) 
Monumental Life. mesa 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ...... -June 99 
Muscle Shoals — Florence 
(New Compa gany) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newa 
(Revises Disability Underwriting neue) 


(Raises Insurance Limits) 
(Building Contract Awarded) .... 
Mutual of New York, New York 
(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) .. 
(Raises Retention Limits) 
Mutual of New York, New York 
(New Secretary) 
(Enters Non- os year. 
Mutual Service Life, St. Pau 
(New Vice- President) 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Plans New Home Office) 


Feb. 80 
‘Apr. 108 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(ICT Affiliation) 
(New Officers) .........- 
(Otticers Promoted) 
National Equity rite, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President) 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
National seeneere Life, Houston 
(New Company) 
National Life. Des Moines 
(New President 
National Life, Toronto 
(Oficial Changes) eee 
(Declares Stock Dividend) — nesocese 
Nativnal Life, Montpelier 
(Liberalizes Aviation Underwelting) 


National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) ..+-June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 
(Profit-Sharing Policy Approved).. 86 
National Standard, Orlando 
(New Medica! Director) ........- 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit. 
Riders) «+....June 100 
National Union Life insurance Company 
(Impairment Corrected) Jan. 36 
Mitionwidie Life, Columbus 
(Becomes Nationwide) Oct. 108 
Oct. i 


-Jan. 86 


(Monthly Premium Ilan) ....... 
(Discontinues War Clause). eccccecs 
New England Life rey 
Enters Grou “A & voosecesoste, Fe 
Change in ohante Nicwnecss Oe ae 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
pevestnens in the yameeas) ----Jduly 71 
New York I New York 
New View “resident eoseseeee-June 101 
Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Poltey) | 
Staff Changes) wie 101 
Bon Appeinted Gounsel) 323. 0¢t. 108 
(Fleets New Vice-l’resident) ...... 87 
Revises Ace. & Sickness Pottetes) 107 


New York Savin Ranks Life, New a3 
(Increases Dividend Sca.e) .......May 88 
(Additional Bank) .. seeceeseeNOv. 89 
orth American Life, Chicago 
(Increnses Net Retention) -..Feb. 80 
(Officers Promoted) .... --Mar. 107 
(50% Stock Dividend) ...........Mar. 107 





For April, 1956 


North American Life & Casualty, 

Minnea 8 

(Purchases Control Western Life of 

. odeoecieMaits Ln 

North American “Reassurance, New York 

(New Kates for Women) ....... .-July 71 

North Central Life, St. Paul 

New Vice-President) 
Northeastern Life, New York 

(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, ee 

(To Write Rated Liv Sept. 101 

(Correction Notice --. dept. i$ 
Minneapolis 





ce) 
(Now Writes Substandard) 
Northwestern National, 
(New Vice-President ) 
(Liberalizes Aviation Under- 
writing) 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(New President) 
(Changes of Title) 

Old American Insurance, Kansas —, 
McGee New President) 

Old ya Res Life, Seattle 
(New President) 
(Executive l’romotions) 

Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Declares San Dividend) 
(Changes 


ot "epublie Capitaij 
(New Title for ole Heseblic le Credit) 
an. 


Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotion) 


Pacific Mutual, Los Ang 
(artial Restoration of enefits) --May 88 
Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....Aug. 79 
i, Company Appeals to Supreme 


beb. 80 


t) 

Pan- American Life, New Orleans 
(Elects Vice-I’resident) 
= —— Major Medical 

ve 


(Executive Promotions) 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(New Vice- President t) 
Peninsular Life, ene 
(Executive Promot 
Philadelphia Life, Phin elphia 
(I *ersonnel Director < Sepenanee) --July 72 
utive Promotions) Apr. 109 
1¢ American, Manila 
Board <Sarman) ieee tesa Dec. 88 
Life, Indianapolis 
resident) 
Pilot Life, Greenshoro 
(Over $1,000,000,000 In Force) 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Vice-President 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 
(New Agency Director) 
Postal Life, New York 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases Ca “en 
ov. 


(Correction of Stock Issue) ....... 
Postal Life & Casualty, een City 

(New President) pr. 

(Executive Promotions) — eveoees ‘Apr. 109 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Elects New Officers 








-Sept. 102 


nna Be Security, Beverly Hills 
(Stock Offering) eb. 
Provident Indemnity Life, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital Stock) lar. 
(Enters Ordinary Field) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Ofticers ee 
(Rumor Disa ) 
Provident Mutual. Philadelphia 
flicers Appoint ted) 
(Officer Promotions) 
Prudential, Newark 
New Vice-President) 
Increases Net Retention) . 
Union Sued 
New Medical Director) ee a 
(Liberalizes Underwriting i Rules) . — 
(Plans New Office Building o.. Jan, 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) 
(New Loan Department) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Public Savings Life, estates 
(Purchased by Texans) 





Split) 
Public Savings Life, Dallas 
(Correction Notice) 


Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Acquired—Reofferin 


Reliance Life, Atente 
(New Company) 

Republic National, Dallas 
Officers Promoted) 

Rural —_ Dallas 
(Merged) 


Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 
(New Actuary) Apr 


ng Planned) 
Nov. 91 


St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 
(New Com: ict. 110 


mpany) . 

Security: -Connecticut ‘Life, New ‘Haven 
New Company Chartered) ...... Poe ae 72 
Organization Completed) Sept. 102 

ae y Mutual, Binghamton 

Van "Schaick Chairman of epee 
une 102 
pr. 
Apr. 110 


Life, Koan 
es _.  - 


oke 
(way, Clear = Mutualization) 
(Stock Suit Settled 

bead AM 


ends Title) . 
south ‘Coast Life, Houston 
(Merges with Rural Life) 
—— Bankers 
(Business Reinsured) 
Southern Medical & Hospitai, Waco 
(Under Commissioner’s 
Supervision) ....ccccccccccccceee Bed. G2 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Board Approves Southland Center) 


(Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada) . 
(Building Progress Keport) 
(50% Stock Dividend) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Territorial Expansion) Ju 
roposes 50% Stock Dividend) 4 
Standard Lem me Por’ 
(New President) 
(New Official Appointments) 
Standard Union Lite, Muntgomery 
(Correction Notice 
State Life, Indianapolis 
(New President) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(N 4 A Major Medical Expense 


y) 
{ Liberslizes Underwriting Rules) . 
(Executive Feats) Apr. 110 
Superior Life, Florence 
ew Executive Vice-President) --Feb. 81 


Texas Life, 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ 
Travelers, H: ‘ord 
(Stock yy Authorized) 
Stock Split 20 for 1) ... 
Stock Dividend 1 ‘ter 4)" 
Staff Promotions) 


Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis 
(tect ORIN). cc ccccscsss socces OA. 
U. Life, Dallas 
(Permit Suspended) 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dailas 
(Expanding) 
( Ticcnned e Idaho 





c 
(New President, New Directors) . "Jan. 87 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Elects New Vice-President) . 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
ar a Life, Lincoln 
—_ ired by American General) .Mar. 109 
unit American Life, Atlanta 
(New Com 


Mar. 111 
United Insurance Company of America, 


United Insurance) . aed 102 


 Raanmppateaed 


cago 
Former] 


(Change ame) 

United Lite. : Accident, Concord 
(Elects New President) 
(Enters Participatin 
(Removes Maximum 
(Officers Promoted) 

(New Director) 


United Services Life. Washington 
(New Director of Agencies) ......May 89 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 
United States Life, New York 
(Appoints General Counsel) -+..--May 89 
(Enters Participating Field) ......Feb. 8&2 


Vextanio Annuity Life, Washington 
(New Company) 
(Directors) 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(Purchases American Income) . 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Fills Fecunes} 
Western Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Western Bankers eas . 
ct. 


Western Life, Hamilton 
(Control Purchased) 








Western National Life, Amarillo Western States Lite, Dallas Workmen's Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
N Home Office) ......... o+ee--Feb, 82 (New Vice-President) rooklyn 

—— Bankers Mutual, Datlias (Reinsured by Public ae Powe (Merges with Workmen’s Benefit 
(Reinsured) . ° -»-Oct, 111. Wisconsin National, Oshkosh nd) 6200s 

Western States Life, ‘Fargo (New Vice-Presidents) : Workmen's Benefit Fund, ‘Brookiyn 
(Offer made for Contro ‘ -.- Sept. 1038 (Societies Merge) ............... ‘ 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, Lowa 
American General, Houston, Texas ; Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Belnap & Thompson Inc., Chicago, Ill. National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah Ss National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. Nationa! Reserve Life, Topeka, 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. : Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
WewOee BMGET TAEe, TOGGI, TUMOR. oon cc icc cece cececsscckeesac North American Life, Chicago, Ll. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ‘ North American Reassurance, New York, N.Y. ... 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, III. ’ Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Il. Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, la. § Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 2 Old Republic Life, Chicago, IL. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Tl. - Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 105 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Franvisco, Calif. wehied ce ae Precision Manufacturing Co., Evanston, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. .................. on Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 2 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Tl. 34 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dawson & Son, inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 00 Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
DeLuxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. g Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va 
Dwyer-Curlett & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. : Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. ance H Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 5a Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, 
Psterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ............... ...... 583 State Farm Life, Bloomington, I. 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan. ; State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ml. : State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, IN. aati ee oe Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. ee ee tae Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chieage, Il. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. ; Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. ees Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
General Binding Corp., Chicago, I. Gey hooked Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, IIL. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas Pata ’nderwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas i ‘nion National Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. ar 9 5 a ‘nited Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

4 2 ‘nited Fidelity Life, Dallas, T 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ‘nited Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. Inited Life & Accident, Concord, N. FE. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ... 


Inited Services Life, Washington, 1). 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ............. Weekly Underwriter, New York, N. Y. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. se Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. ¥. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Woodward and Fondiller, Inec., New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Dav's, New York, N.Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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